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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Remarks on the Resolutions adopted by the Committees of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons for rebuilding the Houses y 
Parliament, particularly with Reference to their dictating the Sty 
to be adopted. By Cuarves Fow er, Esq. Architect. 


Tug erection of the New Houses of Parliament must be univer- 
sally deemed a subject of great national interest and importance, 
from the splendid opportunity it is calculated to afford for the 
developement of genius, and the exercise of the arts and sciences: 
the following remarks, therefore, however imperfect, it is to be 
hoped, may be worthy of the attention of all those who take an 
interest in our national works; and particularly of the members 
of the government and the legislature, under whose authority 
and auspices this great work will be carried on. 

It may be truly said, that architecture embraces the whole 
range of arts and sciences; since it gives employment to all, 
from the humblest labourer and mechanic, to the most talented 
artist, and, at the same time, renders available the results of 
the profound researches of the philosopher ; an extensive work, 
therefore, such as is now contemplated, should call forth all 
those powers, and combine the highest excellences of every 
kind, which have been attained by modern cultivation and im- 
provements. 

Under these considerations it becomes a matter of anxious 
importance, that the measures taken preparatory to obtainin 
designs for the intended edifices should be judiciously directed 
towards the attainment of the grand result to which the public 
will look ; and that no shone should be thrown in the way 
of that free exercise of skill and genius in forming the design, 
which is essential to their proper developement; for it may be 
justly said with respect to the arts, what is universally known in 
matters of trade, that restraint or interference, particularly of a 
legislative kind, is always injurious. 

It was truly gratifying to learn that the government had, on 


this occasion, abandoned their usual and exclusive system of 
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confining themselves to one appointed architect; and that the 
legislature had resolved to throw it “ upon the country,” to 
prove, by open competition, what are its resources in architec- 
tural talent.. It is only to be regretted, that the same liberal 
spirit had not pervaded all the alien resolves of the committees 
of the two Houses of Parliament. It may be alleged, that the 
true principle upon which instructions for designs should, in all 
cases, be framed, is, to describe as clearly as possible the objects 
to be attained, and scrupulously to avoid any dictation as to 
the mode of effecting them : for the latter can only. proceed from 
some preconceived notions of plan and arrangement, and is, 
therefore, so far incompatible with the unbiassed consideration 
with which every candidate should enter upon the study of his 
design; as also with the impartial judgment with which the 
designs submitted should be considered, by those appointed to 
decide upon their comparative merits. In looking hroagh the 
“ Resolutions” forming the instructions for the guidance of the 
candidates in this case, it appears very much as if they arose out 
of some plan already made; in which the results of many im- 
portant principles in composition are anticipated, and no room 
jeft for the architect to exercise his skill and judgment upon 
them. m4 

: The point to which this remark most forcibly applies is, pro- 
bably, the determination of the style to be either Gothic or 
Elizabethan ; and upon this it may be well to make some further 
observations. The proper excellence of architecture is that 
‘which results from its suitableness to the occasion, and ‘the 
beauties growing out of the arrangement as applied to con- 
venience, locality, &c.; and this principle, rightly pursued, leads 
to originality, without the affectation of novelty: but, on the 
contrary, the prevailing practice is, to set out with the imitation 
of some approved example, which is implicitly followed, in details 
at least, without regard to those primary considerations. before 
adverted to; and the consequence is, that the present en- 
lightened epoch in architecture is wofully distinguished as 
having no character of its own, nor any: pretensions beyond that 
of adopting the various styles that have prevailed in all ages 
and nations, without regard to the difference of the circum- 
stances upon which they are founded. An architect in the 
present day is liable to be condemned without mercy, who 
cannot quote an authority for-what he does; or, rather, who 
cannot show whence he copied the details, if not the composition, 
which he has ventured to put forth. Surely this is not acting 
in the spirit of the ancients, nor is it likely to advance the ex- 
cellence of the moderns; but such, nevertheless, appears to be 
the tendency of the instructions upon which the new Houses of 
Parliament are required to be designed. 
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The choice of the Gothic style, it must be presumed, arises 
from the circumstance of the site being connected with one 
important structure of that. kind, and being so near another of 
still greater magnitude.. It might have been supposed, that the 
experiment made by. Wyatt, to combine modern Gothic with 
Westminster Hall, would have been deemed sufficient; for, 
although his effort on that occasion was not one of the best, 
still it might have served to show, that a combination of small 
parts, even if extended to a vast whole, must in effect be doomed 
to insignificance, by the disparaging comparison which the Abbey 
and Hall will always provoke. It must be evident, that, in the 
Gothic style, the intended structure cannot aspire to more than 
a third-rate character, when associated with two such com- 
manding edifices; and it is liable to beget contempt, from its 
obvious pretensions to rival them in a style which is so pecu- 
liarly their own; besides that, it will give to the new building 
o SIT of being merely an appendage to Westminster 

The Gothic or pointed style may be considered, in the pre- 
sent age, as properly ecclesiastic or collegiate; its details are 
happily adapted to buildings of that description, and the associ- 
ations are all in their favour: but, for a Senate House, what are 
its recommendations? If the interior be finished consistently, 
it must lead to cumbersome and expensive details, ininoongudiile 
with simplicity of construction, and quite out of character with 
the plain business purposes to which so large a portion of the 
building will be devoted. Even in the more stately parts, the 
style is in nowise associated with the objects and arrangements, 
and is, therefore, liable to lead to gross anomalies and excessive 
expense. 

If it may not be deemed invidious, one might refer for illus- 
tration to a modern Gothic structure, recently erected in the 
same neighbourhood (as far as relates to the choice of style, 
but not the architect’s skill in treating it); and it would, at 
least, be merciful to modern architects, not to compel them to 
raise Gothic designs in the immediate vicinity of Westminster 
Hall and Abbey. 

Whatever truth there may be in the foregoing observations, 
with respect to the Gothic style, they will apply with still more 
force to that which it has been the fashion of late to call Eliza- 
bethan, of which, therefore, but little need be said, further than 
that it has the unfortunate qualities inherent in a state of trans- 
ition from the pointed style of the middle ages, to the revival 
of the ancient Italian architecture. The most eminent examples 
of this kind which exist serve to show, that, in an age when 
liberal patronage abounded, and vast sums were expended in 
the erection of stately mansions, the taste of the architect. often 
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shone through the obscurity of the style, and rose superior to 
the prevailing fashion in which he was compelled to work; so 
that the grandeur and disposition of the whole, atoned for the 
meanness and deformity of the parts. But that such a period 
should now be held up for imitation, and that such a style 
should, in this enlightened age, be gravely proposed for a national 
edifice of such great magnitude and importance, appears most 
unaccountable, and must excite the astonishment of men of taste 
throughout Europe. 

It is not to be expected, that these strictures will have the 
effect of effacing the predilection which unfortunately prevails 
amongst many Tiberal patrons of art, in favour of this mixed 
and intermediate style of architecture; but, having endeavoured 
to put the subject in its true light, it must needs be left to the 
common fate of all such matters, agreeably to the universal 
maxim “ De gustibus,” &c.: it is to be hoped, however, that upon 
the same established principle, which tends to leave all such 
things open and undefined; and upon the further principle ori- 
ginally adopted, of dealing with this subject in the most liberal 
manner ; the noble and honourable personages who have ori- 
ginated this measure in Parliament, and the commissioners 
appointed by His Majesty to carry it forward, will be induced to 
reconsider those points embodied in their instructions, tending 
to fetter the taste and judgment of the candidates in the com- 
position of their designs ; for, unless freed from such restraint, a 
fair field will not be afforded for the display of natural talent, 
nor is the competition calculated to produce those satisfactory 
results which the world at large will look for, and this nation 
has a right to expect. 

Gordon Square, July 30. 1835. 





Art. II. Thoughts on the Origin, Excellencies, and Defects of the 
Grecian and Gothic Styles of Architecture. By the late Dr. 
JaAmEs ANDERSON. 


(Continued from p. 342.) 


Autnoven [have had occasion to show, in the foregoing parts of this essay, 
that that species of building called Gothic had been invented for the es ne 
of obtaining magnificent places of worship, of materials that were little liable to 
be injured by the sudden irruptions of uncivilised barbarians ; and that all the 
devices which the artists adopted were solely calculated to effect these purposes, 
and none other; and that, of course, it should be called only the architecture 
of a church, or cathedral architecture; yet, in compliance with a custom that 
is too common, and which deserves to be reprehended, it has obtained the 
name of the Gothic style of architecture ; and, as if it had been a general system, 
instead of a peculiar goon of scientifical principles to a particular depart- 
ment of art, attempts have been made, ‘similar in-kind to those which 1 had 
occasion to criticise in my last respecting the Grecian colonnade, to extend 
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these principles to other departments of art to which they never could be with 
the least sveneaty applied, from which have arisen many immense and incon. 
gruous piles that load the surface of the earth as lasting memorials of the im- 
becility of the human mind in all ages. I have said above, that attempts have 
been made to extend the principles of that art ; not because I think the phrase 
just, but in compliance with the common mode of speaking alike of the Grecian 
and that species of Gothic architecture, though, in fact, these imitators, losing 
sight of the true principle in both these cases (which was that of effecting the 
particular purpose —— in the easiest, the firmest, and the most elegant 
manner the artists could devise), have contemplated the forms only which these 
structures presented to their eyes ; and, without understanding the meaning of 
these forms, they have tried to imitate them in cases where such imitations 
could produce only incongruities that are reducible to no principle that the 
understanding can recognise, or a chastened taste approve. In the remarks 
that follow, then, Iam to be understood as having in my eye only thase sacred 
structures, for the perfecting of which the various devices were originall 
adopted, which constitute the essential characteristics of this species of archi- 
tecture ; and as totally excluding from my view all other buildings in which a 
ridiculous attempt has been made to introduce without cause, by way of orna- 
ment, parts of a similar form, though totally out of their proper place, exactly 
in the same manner as I was under the necessity of condemning as absurd the 
innumerable attempts that have been made to f pacer the grand ornaments 
of the Grecian colonnade to so many base and unworthy purposes. Let us, 
therefore, no longer hear of a system, whether of Grecian or of Gothic archi- 
tecture ; being assured, that every attempt to render that general, which was 
contrived to answer only a particular purpose, can be productive of nothing 
but the reverse of an improvement in the arts. Had the contrivers of either 
of these original kinds of structures proceeded in the same manner as they have 
done in regard to those they have so far perfected, to devise plans for struc- 
tures adapted to other purposes than those which they had in view, I can have 
no doubt that they would have effected it by means very different from those 
which they did actually adopt. 

Having had occasion so lately to show that the Grecian colonnade, when 
constructed in the manner and for the purposes for which it was originally in- 
tended, does not perhaps admit of any rival, we ought not to be surprised, if, 
in considering the inside of a Gothic cathedral, it should, in like manner, be 
found to maintain a decided superiority over every other kind of structure that 
can be brought to bear a competition with it in Europe ; especially those that 
have been intended to cope with it, by an attempt to apply the principles of the 
Grecian colonnade to that purpose; for, in the former case, every thing was 
made to give way to internal accommodation and sublimity of effect there 2 
whereas the primary object of the first was external decoration alone: nor 
shall I have any difficulty to show that, in this em the Gothic structures 
have a decided superiority over the Grecian. I feel, I must own, a reluctance 
at being thus induced to step forward as apparently the depreciator of an art 
which I very much admire; but this is only with a view to circumscribe it to 
its proper and legitimate limits. 

he most magnificent specimen of the inside of a church, erected on the 
Grecian system of architecture, that I know of in Britain, is St, Paul’s Church’ 
in London ; and, although Westminster Abbey is not so pertict in its kind as 
many other specimens of that mode of architecture, and is besides so much 
disfigured by a variety of extraneous incumbrances as to detract greatly from 
its general effect ; yet even in its present corrupted state, though greatly fallen, 
it still rises proudly eminent, and seems to be (as in the language of Milton) 
“ not less than archangel ruined ;” so that as those who have not an opportu- 
nity of visiting more perfect structures of the kind may, from it, form, some. 
idea of the kind of sensation which that species of structures is calculated to 
excite, I shall, on account of its proximity to the other, employ it for the pur- 
pose of illustration. Let any person, then, who has never thought of such 
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structures, enter the one or the other of these churches by the west door ; 


_ and, after the first surprise, excited by the novelty and magnitude of the 


objects, has a little subsided, let him candidly attend to the nature of the sen- 
sations that they severally excite. In that case, I shall be very much deceived 
if he does not confess, that in Westminster he feels a light and exhilar 
sensation that tends to elevate and expand the mind, and exalt it to a kind of 
sublimity of tion that makes him rise, as it were, from the earth, and 
expand and fill the ample space around him. The eye, whichever way it is 
turned, sees an amplitude of space so distinctly marked as to’ be sufficient to 
enable the mind to measure in idea its extent, without being so much broken 
as to separate it into parts that cannot be contemplated together. It seems, 
then, to be one great whole of immense magnitude ; which, as it retires back- 
ward from the eye, leaves the imagination still to trace, without confusion, an 
indefinite extent still unseen. In St. Paul’s Church, on the contrary, on en- 
tering by the west door, the lowness of the roof compared to what the exterior 
of the building made you expect, and the uniform vault-like appearance which 
that exhibits ; the magnitude and solidity of the pillars that support this pon- 
derous vault, with the puerile pilasters stuck upon them ; the closeness which 
these assume at a small distance, so as to convey the idea of a solid wall, which 
totally cuts off all idea of space behind it; the gloom which results from the 
smallness of the windows behind, totally excluded frora the eye of the beholder, 
conjoined with the shade of the massy pillars; all these circumstances combined, 
tend to impress the mind with a chilling sensation‘of a burial vault, more fitted 
for the repose of the dead than the reception of the living. Nor is this sensa- 
tion abated when the eye is directed to the farther end, where the small window, 
from the great distance, is contracted into a point; and from the’ closeness, 
parallelism, and darkness of the sides, it conveys more truly the idea of looking 
through a telescope than any thing else; though the light from the dome ap- 
pears to be a kind of something that is not easy to be accounted for, the parts 
of it appearing from that view so indistinct as not to be easily recognised. 

On advancing under. the dome itself, the mind is rather distracted by a variety 
of sensations than filled with any one sort. If the eye be cast around, the cir- 
Garaak of the dome so ill connects with the straight lines of the other parts of 
the building, and the massiness of the pillars that support it are so continually 
broken by their diminutive pilasters, as to render it a matter of no small diffi- 
wwe to form an idea of the plan; and from the same cause the real magnitude 
of the building cannot be conceived, as from no position can any thing be seen 
but parts of the building that do not: exactly connect together into a whole. 
Moreover, the sombre gloom, which even here perpetually prevails, still im- 
presses the mind with an idea of the mansions of the dead, rather than the 
resort of the living. On looking upwards, the eye is still more distracted by 
the complication bso p> that present themselves in a mass without any claim 
to preeminence, seeming to solicit an equal degree of attention: these 
consist of arches above arches ;' cornices, architraves, pi , off the perpen- 
dicular, seeming ready to tumble over your ‘head, should the cement that 
attaches thei to the wall lose its hold ; windows, like slits scarcely seen, which 
admit only just so much light as to make the eyes ache without informing the 
judgment ; pictures which are just enough enlightened to appear as eam of 

i t colours, without being so much seen as ‘even to have their forms dis- 
tinctly recognised, far less 'to’have their merits appreciated, without the aid of 
a telescope, which, indeed ,could be of no ‘use in that dim light ; and, to crown 
all these puerilities, a glimpse of a distant light is seen thro oe tos oe in 
the top, just calculated to make the ignorant rustic stare, and children admire 
the raree show : to obtain a glimpse of all which beauties, the curious beholder, 
if he does ‘not lie down on the floor upon his back, runs a risk of cramping his 
neck to such a degree as not to find it an easy matter for its muscles to recover 
their former tone. , 3 

~ From these considerations, I can neither see beauty nor congruity in the in- 
side of this immense pile ; and although Michael Angelo Buonarotti, who was 
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doubtless an artist of great eminence, first conceived the idea of elevati 

a dome upon stilts, for which device Iam nothing surprised that he sho 
have claimed some merit, because of the natural iality that a man enter- 
tains for his own inventions; yet I consider this only as one of those aber- 
rations of the mind into which it is apt to fall, even in its most vigorous 
state, when it is taken, as it were, by surprise, when a novel idea presents itself. 
The Pantheon at Rome, from which he confessedly borrowed his idea of St. 
Peter’s dome (of which St. Paul’s is a professed imitation) is a noble structure, 
fully enlightened, as I conceive, by the large aperture above; and were it not 
for the detached tabernacles of columns in the inside, must have completel 
filied the mind without distracting the imagination in contemplating it: yet it 
is very easy for any one to conceive, that the sublimity of effect resulting from 
the fewness of the parts must be entirely lost when it is elevated above the 
proper reach of the eye, and the bottom part of it, instead of being a uniform 
unbroken rotunda, is composed only of a congeries of stilts. In this instance, 
as in most others where a man, let his talents be what they may, becomes an 
imitator instead of an inventor, and tries to unite incongruities together which 
are separately beautiful, it happened that a monster was produced that is in all 
respects inferior to its prototypes. The dome itself, we have seen, was an 
imitation of the Pantheon of Agrippa; and the raising it to a height from the 
ground is as obviously an idea borrowed from the central lantern of the Gothic 
cat! The only thing, then, that was new in this case was, the combining 
the rotundity and dome at top with the form of the cross below ; and to obtain 
this he was under the necessity of sacrificing the simplicity of form, the small- 
ness of the columns, and the blaze of light which renders this part of the Gothic 
cathedral so remarkably cheerful and pleasing: for not only do the win- 
dows at each end powerfully illuminate the transept, but the light from the side 
windows of the church add still to the cheerfulness of it; while the four win- 
dows in the sides of the lantern above, descending to near the point of the arch 
below, and reaching nearly to the flat part of the roof above, gives a degree of 
illumination there approaching to that in the open air at noon day. This 
artist, therefore, had not much reason to plume himself on the excellence of 
this device ; nor ought those persons to be held as blameless who have blindly 
imitated these defects. But the deference that we naturally pay to the names 
of those who are deservedly held to be great in other peapect, may perhaps be 
admitted as a sort of apology for men of meaner talents when they shall be thus 
misled. Another aberration of that great man, originating an idea of super- 
eminent refinement, occurs in the same structure, in which he has made use of 
twisted columns ; a device that, thus sanctioned, has fascinated the chaste eye 
of even Raphael Urbin himself, who has introduced them into one of his Car- 
toons. No man can ever be so perfect as always to avoid errors. 

But though I have not hesitated to bring Westminster Abbey as a contrast 
to St. Paul’s Church, London, I am far from wishing the reader to rest satisfied 
with the idea that he will thus attain of the effect which Gothic cathedrals, in- 
ternally viewed, are calculated to produce upon the mind when considered as 
objects of taste; for;when you go to the more me and less encumbered 
structures of this sort, such as the cathedrals of York, Salisbury, and others of 
a similar kind, their superiority over. St. Peter’s, Westminster, is. suchas to 
cause it to be instantly recognised that they cannot admit of a comparison. 
But if even the most Structure on the Grecian model that. ever was ex- 
hibited to. the.world (and this I conceive to be St. Peter’s at Rome, and its 
imitation, St. Paul’s, London) must shrink from the comparison with even this 
imperfect. model, it, must, tend to exalt those of a more perfect kind to a very 


wanes ie propeTnenes, indeed. iss cag 
ough it is impossible to convey to an er, without actual inspection 
a competent notion.of the full i jon would be ced on his, mind 


by an impartial survey of the inside of these two kinds of buildings, yet.he may 
ro easily enabled to form a faint notion fi it merely by casting his eye upen the 
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diagram annexed (fig. 174.), which represents a plan of part of a church, in 
which the line a 4 represents the middle of the nave. On the right-hand side 


























it is distributed nearly in the same manner and proportions as in the west end 
of the cathedral of York, and on the left-hand side as in the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, London ; with the thickness of the pillars and walls, and dimensions of 
side windows, nearly in their due proportions respectively. 

To conceive an idea of the effect, suppose yourself to be placed at a with your 
face towards 5. On looking to the right-hand side, and passing the eye suc- 
cessively along from the nearer to the farther end, all those objects that are 
shaded would be concealed from the view, and those which are left light will be 
seen. Thus it appeart, that the first window is completely seen, the two 
edges of the second are slightly perceived so as to be distinctly recognised, the 
third is completely seen, the fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth are in part seen so 
as to be all recognised, and the ninth is full in view; so that of the nine windows 
eight are seen in this position without moving; and the same distinctness must 
be observable in every other position that can be assumed. 

Turn now to the left hand, and, by the same mathematical rule of deciding, 
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you perceive that the first and ninth windows only are fully seen, and the third 
in part; all the others are totally hidden from the eyes, so that three only of 
the nine, instead of eight, can be recognised. The eye, too, winds round the 
slender columns on the right side with an easy and pleasing sensation, and 
without any effort glides along the shaft upward till it reaches the top, where it 
follows the beautiful divarication of the ribs that spread under and support the 
roof with the same ease and increasing pleasure. These ribs, and the groins 
that unite them, serve as a sort of scale to mark distance, and thus give an idea 
of extent without effort. 

On the other hand, the eye, when turned to the left, meets a row of massy 
square pillars, which at a little distance appear to be a uniform wall. These 
are connected by deep, solid, smooth arches, surmounted by -an architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, in one continued line from the beginning to the end, which 
is crowned by a uniform coved vault ; all of which circumstances so totally ex- 
clude the idea of space behind, as to make this middle aisle be considered as 
the whole of the church: a large space is thus, as it were, artificially contracted 
into a small one; and the imagination is forced to draw a conclusion very short 
of the reality. 

But the evil does not rest here. The windows are so deeply buried in a 
thick wall, and are besides so far contracted in size, when compared with those 
on the other side (being, when height and breadth are both taken into the ac- 
count, less than one fourth part of their size), that they afford but a glimmering 
of light even upon the side aisles ; and the little light that there enters (being 
intercepted in its passage into the nave by the massy pillars, the deep shade oc- 
casioned by each of which extends to the very centre of the nave, as is repre- 
sented at the pee c) throws upon the whole an impenetrable gloom which the 
brightest sunshine is not enough to render in any degree pred im whereas, on 
the other side, the shade of the column, as represented at d, is'so small as to 
be scarcely perceptible. Even under this point of view, the difference between 
these two kinds of structures is obviously extremely great. But when we re- 
member that the Gothic nave is at the same time illuminated from above bya 
double range of spacious windows, that throw an irradiation of light upon the 
top, which, being reflected downward, gives an equal illumination through every 
part of the structure that excites a sensation cheerful and exhilarating as the 
open air, no wonder that every mortal who passes the threshold of such struc- 
tures fee]s a pleasurable sensation that he cannot repress, not even excepting 
the bigoted advocates for the Grecian system, who, in _ of themselves, are 
forced to confess that these structures, with all their defects, are well calcu- 
lated to impress the mind with ideas of sublimity and grandeur. 





Art. III. Remarks on Street Architecture. By Mr. Wittiam J. 
Suort, Surveyor. 


Ir is to be deplored that more taste is not shown in our street 
architecture, by combining the houses together in such a man- 
ner as to form a mass of one style, of sufficient consequence to 
bear some comparison with public buildings; but not to be 
carried to such an extent as to produce sameness or mannerism. 
Certainly it will always be a difficult matter to accomplish this, 
unless some means are adopted to compel persons to erect their 
houses after one design for particular spots. 

The spots, where such masses 1 be best displayed, would 
be in the principal streets, or in the eae: of large 
public buildings already in existence ; so that the magnificence 
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of such ‘public buildings might not entirely throw the private 
ones into the background. Although there are many objections 
to symmetry in street architecture, as retarding future improve- 
ments, unless at a great expense, &c., still, in some spots, a 
bold design ought to be followed, which could not be the case 
if left entirely to individual ‘taste: though many or all of the 
houses might be elegant and beautiful, they would not be of 
sufficient magnitude of themselves to make much impression 
on the mind. But, at the same time, I do not wish to be con- 
sidered as recommending the erection of long lines of uniform 
buildings, but only that such a number of houses should be 
combined as would be sufficient to produce a whole of some 
extent, particularly where classical architecture is employed ; 
neither do I see any necessity for the opposite sides or masses 
of buildings of any portion of a street being made to correspond 
exactly in every respect. Why should not architects take a 
lesson from landscape-gardeners, and endeavour to obtain some- 
thing like the delightful effects and endless variety which they 
do in laying out walks in pleasure-grounds, by planting out the 
view in some places, only to give a sudden and bolder effect to 
more expansive scenery presently afterwards? So, to break the 
lines of houses at intervals, it might be advisable to place some 
back, or otherwise, so that occasionally and unexpectedly we 
might find, in walking the streets, a broad and bold architec- 
tural view before us, which would not only relieve the tedious- 
ness of a long walk, but impress the observer with favourable 
feelings towards the buildings themselves. 

Waterloo Place, as now finished with the column and the 
two club houses on each side, is, perhaps, one of the most 
beautiful gems of street architecture in the metropolis as a 
whole; although every opposite house in it is not exactly alike; 
one of the ‘club houses (the principal features in this com- 
position) differing in design from the other; and thus showing, 
even in this model, not only that individual taste has not been 
entirely suppressed, but also proving that it is not necessary it 
should be, under judicious management. But here a great por- 
tion of the effect is destroyed, by some of the houses being of a 
different’ colour from the others; and although this may appear 
but a trifling matter, it tends much to diminish the effect, parti- 
cularly ‘as at this time, in many-places, half a column is newly 
painted white, while the other half is allowed to’ remain dirty ; 
presenting almost as ridiculous’ a contrast as a sweep would if 
cleaned all down one side, while the other side was allowed to 
remain black. Surely, it would not be considered as trenching 
too much on the liberty of individuals, if some means were taken 
to oblige the whole of the inhabitants of a'street; where a design 
is complete, as ‘in’ Waterloo: Place, to repaint of one general 
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colour all at the same time. They would certainly find it the 
cheapest way. 

This is a subject worthy the attention of the agents of great 
house proprietors, as it might be easily inserted as a clause. in 
the leases, under a penalty if neglected, and, I should think, 
would add to the value of the houses, as their uniform appear- 
ance, in this respect, would make them more letable. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the bold effect which I have 
spoken of in the planning of streets would be attended with too 
great an outlay, without — chance of an adequate return in 
the shape of rent. So, perhaps, it would, according to the old 
method ; but we all know that tradesmen, wishing to carry on 
a respectable business, are obliged to take a much larger house 
than they really require; and consequently are compelled, even 
in our principal streets, to add to their trades that of a lodging- 
house, to enable them to pay their enormous rents and taxes. 

If shops were placed one above another (that is, on the 
ground and first floors), at intervals, in some of our best streets, 
it would not only give the architect a chance of making such 
a spot a bold feature in his design, but, by having, as it were, 
two shops, and two distinct residences in one building, would 
not add to the tradesman’s burdens by an increased rent, on the 
score of being more ornamental than his neighbours in the 
single shops. And, to add to the grandeur of these particular 
spots, the other single houses, in the same design, might be 
even of a more subdued or plainer character than the houses 
now found in our principal streets. 

As the street would be made wider where the double shops 
are, a covered way might be formed for the lower ones, the 
ceiling, or flat, of which would be the promenade for the upper 
ones; and thus, by dividing the population, ladies would then 
be able to walk the streets and enjoy exercise and air, without 
being annoyed by the lower class, porters carrying loads, omni- 
buses, and other nuisances; more particularly as the upper 
shops would better suit the light fancy trades, such as milliners, 
jewellers, &c. And as some trades, such as linen-drapers, 
require more room to show their goods than others, here they 
might have a lower and an upper shop: this circumstance, of 
being able to accommodate either a large or small establishment, 
is in favour of this plan, as it would do away with the necessity 
of breaking too much the uniformity of street buildings. An 
architect will see immediately that this would be an excellent 
situation for exhibiting classical architecture, for he might have 
an arcade below and a colonnade above, which would be applying 
columns to a use, and not, as is often the case at present, only 
as very questionable ornaments. But it may be said, how are 
persons to cross from one side of the upper street to the other ? 
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Here we will look to the landscape-gardeners, and may effect 
the desired end by means of throwing a light arch (it might be 
very light, as it would only have to carry the weight of a few 
persons at a time) over the narrowest parts of streets arranged 
in this manner, and over the streets which intersect them. This 
would have the effect of breaking the long lines of the buildings, 
and, at the same time, would leave enough to be seen just to 
raise the stranger’s anticipation, which would, I think, be gra- 
tified on passing the bridges ; and when he had fully viewed the 
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lower quadrangle, he would only have to go to the upper, to 
obtain varied, new, and interesting pictures of the whole. 

I need not point out, that the bridges might be ornamented, 
by the colonnade being carried over them, thus completing the 
whole square, and forming, as viewed down the street, a fine 
and light screen, and that they also would be desirable spots for 
placing statues and busts of our great men. 

The above plan is capable of many different methods of 
execution: one, for instance, which would be attended by a 
very small outlay. By means of a few piers and suspension 
chains, the bridges and platform might be formed, which plat- 
form would be a covering to the lower shops ; and to the upper 
a cover might be made of light design, and materials to corre- 
spond with the iron bars and chains: when completed, the whole 
would bear a great resemblance to a double veranda. 

Perhaps, in the secondary or smaller streets, it would be best 
to adopt the irregular style; that is, each proprietor erecting his 
house according to his own taste, without any reference to his 
neighbours; but in this case, as the frontages are so small and 
narrow, no attempt to use columns should be made, as, under 
the most judicious arrangement they are capable of, they would 
be misapplied. 

If effect is an object, it can only be obtained, in such small 
erections, by a tasteful disposition of the doors, windows, &c., 
and a careful study of details and ornaments; there being no 
opportunity of displaying masses. Perhaps some sculptured 
friezes or medallions, of Austin’s or any other cheap artificial 
stone, of chaste design, indicative of the trade or profession of 
the proprietor, might be beneficially introduced. 

Where the irregular method is adopted, it should be followed 
throughout, no two houses being alike, and, if possible, no two 
adjoining of one style. 

The Elizabethan and Gothic styles might, perhaps, in some 
cases, be introduced with good effect. There is one very neat 
example, a private residence in Great James Street, Bucking- 
ham Gate, of which the sketch (fig. 175.) is an elevation. 

10, Waterloo Place, London, July, 18365. 





Art. IV. Plans for Rooms, &c. By W. H. Lzeps, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 58.) 


Tue two plans herewith given being for the same purpose 
as those in the preceding article (figs. 13. and 14., p. 56.), they 
require no further introductory comment as to the desirableness 
of studying how to turn what generally occasions great internat 
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blemish, under such circumstances, into novelty and beauty of 
form. ; 

On comparing the plans here presented with those before 
shown, they will be found to differ from them very materially, 
and no less from each other, notwithstanding that they are all 
adapted to precisely the same purpose; a tolerably sufficient 
proof, by the by, that, as soon as we begin to depart from the 
usual routine method, whether such deviation from it be forced 
upon us’ by necessity, or adopted through choice, manifold 
varieties of plans suggest themselves ; and, with those of plans, 
numerous other varieties that almost unavoidably ensue from the 
former. 

The plan of the principal room in fg. 176. will, perhaps, be 
considered not quite so fanciful as either of those shown in 
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figs. 13, 14. (at p. 57, 58.), as it merely converts one end into 
a semicircle, and, so far, has nothing very uncommon in it. It 
will, also, be observed, that the semicircle does not display 
itself externally, and that, in this portion of the plan, there is 
only a single window; one, moreover, that is not in the centre 
of the curve. In order, therefore, to obtain a sufficient degree 
of symmetry, without which the room might almost as well be 
left with merely one of its angles curved off, it becomes necessary 
to provide a correspondent feature to the window on the other 
side of the centre. This would be here effected, not by the posi- 
tion alone of the door into the adjoining room, but by making the 
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doorcasé exactly similar to the window opening, and hanging 
the door itself so as to leave the same embrasure, or reveal, as 
the window has. Were nothing else done, an obvious degree of 
uniformity would thus be obtained ; but this might be materially 
increased by facing the door with mirrors, set in compartments 
of the same size as the panes in the window; and, also, by 
draperies. Whether the former were done or not, the latter 
would be essential; because curtains on one side only of the 
centre would have an awkward appearance, and occasion a want 
of balance; and, as the actual door would be much lower than 
the soffit of the embrasure, there would be sufficient space for 
even deep cornice drapery above it, without any inconvenience 
in opening or shutting the door. Having proceeded thus far 
towards obtaining symmetry, it next becomes desirable to have, 
not a mere nominal or blank centre, but a positive one; that is, 
some central object or other between the door and windows: to 
this end, a sunk panel, or shallow recess, is introduced, to be 
filled up with a mirror, which could not be fixed on a curved 
surface; and, below, with some ornamental pedestal, cabinet, or 
pier table, shaped as shown in the plan, the angles being cut off, 
and the centre curved outwards. In this piece of furniture the 
projecting curved part might be a hollow semicylinder, shelved 
withinside, and made to revolve on a pivot, so that when turned 
it would be opened; and, externally, this half cylinder might be 
coated with scagliola, so as to present the appearance of a low 
marble shaft, or cippus. This shaft might be either insulated or 
not; but, in the former case, it must be an entire cylinder, with 
a door on the side towards the wall; or, if this plan were ob- 
jected to, the recess might be a little widened, so as to allow 
space for an upright piano. Whichever mode were adopted, a 
sufficiently important object would be provided, and the sym- 
metry of the whole room the better maintained, because the 
centre here would balance that formed by the chimneypiece at the 
opposite end of the room. It would have a vo effect, too, were 
there some slight difference in the height of the ceiling between 
the curved and square divisions of the room, that over the 
former being about half a foot lower or higher than the other ; 
for, notwithstanding that there is a slight break in the walls 
between them, and enriched soffit mouldings would be carried 
along the ceiling, their limits would be more strongly defined to 
the eye by such further distinction, and, consequently, the cen- 
tral situation of the folding doors would be rendered more 
obvious. : 

These last-mentioned doors ‘now call for some remark, in 
order to meet objections that will, probably, be started against 
this part of the plan. Wherefore, some will ask, is not the door 
from the staircase placed at the angle of the room, thereby leay- 
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ing all the rest of that side of the room for furniture, and avoid- 
ing the expense of folding doors, one half of which is sham? 
In reply to which it is alleged, that what is here done is in a 
great measure a matter of actual necessity ; for, owing to the 
situation of the chimneypiece, the door could not have been so 
placed without great positive inconvenience, as persons sitting 
by the fire would have been too much disturbed and exposed to 
draught every time the door was opened, besides the staircase 
itself being more opened to view than would be exactly desir- 
able. The door must then have swung so as to come in contact 
with the chair of any one sitting on that side the chimneypiece ; 
or, rather, no one could have possibly occupied a seat there. 
without being subjected to continual annoyance; whereas, at 
present, not only would the door be so far removed as to leave 
sufficient space between it and the fireplace, but, as it would be 
hinged on the side nearest the latter, whenever opened it would 
screen the “ fireside circle.” If this be so far admitted as 
sufficient reason for the actual position (and, in my opinion, it 
can hardly be disputed), it follows, almost as a matter of course, 
that the door must be made to assume the appearance of folding. 
doors, otherwise, being neither in the centre nor at one of the 
angles, it would quite destroy all architectural regularity ; and, if 
it be not worth while to attend to such regularity consistently, 
and to keep it up throughout, it may as well be dispensed with 
altogether. 

It is quite provoking to observe the slovenly negligence with 
which, if the slightest difficulty occurs, doors or other features 
are suffered to mar every principle of symmetry and regularity. 
A notable instance of this has already been given in bg. 108., 
Vol. I. p. 226., where the chimneypiece of a breakfast-room is 
thrust out of the line with the opposite window. I do really. 
believe that far more study is frequently bestowed upon the 
arrangement alone of a dessert than the architect has given to the 
room where it is displayed. A dinner is “ got up” with as 
much solicitude as if it were to last for ever, while apartments 
are, as often, built with no more thought than if they were 
intended to be pulled down again the next day. In the archi- 
tecture, what parsimony; in the furniture, what lavish extrava- 
gance is frequently displayed! Not long ago, I was in adrawing- 
room that struck me as exhibiting a singular deficiency of 
management and contrivance. On the side facing the aedaen 
were spacious folding doors, opening into the back drawingroom, 
and similar folding doors almost adjoining them, one half of 
which formed the entrance from the staircase. The consequence 
was, that that side of the room: appeared to be nearly all door, 
there not being more than twelve inches between the two, —a 
mere strip dividing two separate large features in the apartment, 
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The effect was all the worse, because the doors and their archi- 
traves were painted in imitation of maple, while the walls were 
hung with deep crimson ; so that one side had only three strips 
of crimson, while the ends of the room and window side (owing 
to the draperies) presented a glare of colour. A very little 
study would have overcome this defect ; and, instead of its pre- 
sent patchy appearance, the room might have been rendered 
more uniform in its elevations. But how could this have been 
done without foregoing the advantage of folding doors between 
the two drawingrooms ? By an expedient so exceedingly sim- 
ple, that, now the hint is given him, the reader will, probably, hit 
upon it himself; at all events, I must postpone my explanation 
of it to some future article. 

It would, indeed, be an improvement could the situation of 
the staircase and the other room be reversed, for then both folds 
of the door would be practicable, and would open into the back 
drawingroom ; yet, as in a house so situated, it is not likely that 
there could be more than a very confined area behind it, just 
sufficient to admit light to a staircase, it is better to accommodate 
the plan'to probable difficulties, than to render it nugatory by ar- 
bitrarily evading them. There is enough of the ad id. even now. 

Between the two rooms there would be double doors with an 
intermediate space ; and, although this might hardly be deemed 
a positive recommendation, it would not be particularly objec- 
tionable, even supposing them both used as drawingrooms; 
while, if the smaller one were appropriated to the purpose either 
of a ‘dining-room or bed-chamber, that circumstance would 
prove rather a convenience than the contrary. Where persons 
occupy only a first floor of two rooms, it would be a great 
accommodation to be able to employ both as sitting-rooms, 
either occasionally or constantly, and still to retain all the com- 
fort of a separate bed-room, without having recourse to such a 
miserable apology for a bed as either a sofa bed or a turn-up 
bedstead. An ambuscade bed, which may be so formed as to 
defy suspicion and scrutiny, and so as to enhance rather than 
datvact from the appearance of the room, is free from all the de- 
fects and inconveniences of the substitutes just mentioned, where, 
to say nothing of the trouble attending them, the bedding is so 
squeezed up and compressed, as to render it almost indispensable 
to have it remade up before it can be used. I shall explain 
what I mean by an ambuscade bed at some other opportunity. 

In fig. 177., instead of the room being at all curtailed by 
cutting off the corner of the house, it will be seen that it is 
actually enlarged by the increase given to the angle converted 
into a bay, and the corresponding one. Here the corner is not 
curved, but canted off below, and so as to allow a considerable 
sweep to the pavement at the turning of the street; while the 
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177 upper splay, or face 
of the small oriel, 
is not half the ex- 
tent, According to 
the plan, the splay 
cut off below is 6 ft, 
6in.; but, if more 
than required, it 
might be diminish- 
ed, so as to reduce 
it even to the width 
of the face of the 
oriel, still leaving 
the plan of the 
latter exactly as it 
now is, with all its 
narrower faces or 
returns, so as to 
PEER: SETUP: | give greater soli- 
dity below, opposed 
to the play of. light and shade above. It is not uncommon 
for the corner of a shop to be so canted off, while the upper 
wall overhangs it; but in such cases the effect is anything but 
ble, not even having the merit of being picturesque, while it 
is decidedly contrary to good architectural construction. Neither 
is there the advantage here gained — for such I consider it to be, 
of a diagonal view, from the upper room into the street. By 
having recourse to the mode here proposed, two or three yery 
material points are secured: the first of these is fitness of 
architectural expression, combined with some little variety and 
novelty ; the second, that, so far from being contracted, the 
dimensions of the room are actually extended; and the third, 
that diversity of aspect and prospect are obtained. 

Both for the sake of avoiding the objectionableness of having 
the fireplace on the side next the angle where the door from the 
staircase is, and also to have the full advantage of the view 
from the oriel, the chimneypiece is placed at the further extre- 
mity of the room, consequently in one of the outer walls; and 
although, considered by itself, this may not be the most advis- 
able mode; yet, in cases where, all circumstances considered, it 
is the most eligible one, it would be futile to reject it because 
not accommodated to general practice. To answer with the bay, 
there is a similar recess on the other side of the fireplace, the 
back of which might be paneled with mirror, so as to corre- 
spond exactly with the window, to give greater brilliancy to that 
angle of the apartment, and to enhance the pictorial appearance 
of these recesses, as viewed from the central station ats, By 
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way of creating more, or some kind of effect, a narrow window 
might be opened through the wall, at w, forming, internally, a 
panel on the splayed side of the recess, so as to admit light, and 
also afford a view into the street on that side: a very agreeable 
little nook for reading in would thus be formed. Supposing a 
window in this situation to be resolved upon, the larger side of 
the recess would then recommend itself as an effective situation 
for either a picture or a small niche containing a figure, since 
there would be sufficient thickness in the wall behind to allow af 
one being made. This last idea suggests another; for, were 
such a niche, containing a figure, bust, vase, or other.piece of 
sculpture, preferred to a picture, we might then choose painted 
glass either for the whole or only the upper part of the window ; 
and that in the other recess, or oriel, might be similarly enriched. 
But I am incurring the danger of being thought extravagantly 
fanciful in my ideas, in fact, to forget my subject altogether, by 
throwing out hints of decoration that seem utterly unsuited for 
the description of houses these plans contemplate. No matter ; 
if good for anything at all, the hints I have ventured upon may 
be of service on various other occasions, since similarly shaped 
rooms might easily be adopted either in town or country resi-~ 
dences of a superior class, where it is not so necessary to consult 
economy as to study effect. At any rate, what has been suggested 
in regard to both these plans may tend, in some degree, to show 
how many varieties present themselves, even in treating a single 
subject, whenever we take a step beyond the common “ four- 
walled figure” of a room. Just now, for instance, another more 
decided alteration, in regard to jig. 177., occurs to me, one that 
would. give a very striking character to the room, although it 
would not at all disturb the present plan; namely, to enclose 
the oriel with a glazed door, and so convert it into a small light 
cabinet, or flower-room for choice plants; or even into an open 
veranda. This being done, the other recess might be stoppéd 
up entirely, and a shallow closet formed in that splay of the 
room, so that the other apartment might be, in a trifling degree, 
enlarged, as there would then exist no necessity for so thick a 
partition as is shown in the plan. 

. It is hardly necessary to observe, that the very term “ oriel,” 
and, indeed, the plan of that window recess, supposes that the 
style of the house would partake, more or less, of the Tudor or 
old English character. Such a style is certainly the reverse of 
what is usual in modern street building; yet, if judiciously 
applied, and with a perfect regard to convenience, it would, I 
imagine, be found hardly less suitable, and not at all more ex- 
pensive, than the Grecian. It admits of windows of the same 
narrow and lofty proportions ; nor is there any thing in a modern 
house to which it refuses to accommodate itself. At any rate, 
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it would not be easy to adduce.a valid. reason wherefore, if ad- 
missible in the present day for a habitation, it should not be so 
in towns as well as in the country. Still, it must be admitted, that 
it requires to be. treated with more reserve, any affectation of 
such style, in buildings of a negative character, being almost in- 
variably displeasing. However, I am now touching upon a sub- 
ject which admits of much argument, and requires to be very 
fully considered and developed ; therefore it is more advisable 
here to cut short at once what has only very slight and arbitrary 
connexion with the matter of my present communication. 
London, July 28. 1835. 





Art. V. Designs and Description of a Double Door for a Room, so 
contrived that one Door cannot be opened until the other is quite 
closed. By Wi.x1AM Cotes, Esq., Architect. 


Tue plan submitted was invented for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a current of air from entering the chamber of an individuat 
who had been long in a very delicate state of health. It might, 
however, be applied to other purposes, such as securing privacy, 
excluding noise, preventing the escape of heat in cold countries, 
or its entrance in hot ones. “ It would be a useful appendage 
to a dining-room, when fitted up in an appropriate manner, with 
trays to slide, &c. It might be placed in a partition, so that the 
different. courses might be put in on one side, and taken out at 
the other, without the door of the dining-room being once 
opened during dinner; and there being no possibility of one 
door opening till the other was shut, no draught, but such as 
might be desirable, could enter that way.” (See p. 48.) 

The mode in which this 
double door is constructed 
‘will be easily understood by 
an inspection of figs. 178. 
to 180. In fig. 178., which 
shows the ground plan, a is 
a lever of wood or metal; and 
bb blocks attached to the 
underside of the floor, for 
levers to work in. In fg. 

. 179., the same’ letters apply 
to the same parts; and ¢ is a metal spring, also affixed to the 
under side of flooring board. The principle of action is, however, 
best shown in the side section, fg. 180., where one only of the 
levers is shown, to prevent confusion. In this figure d is a 
erank connected with the levers by the red e. The doo (/) is 
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shown here as closed, 





consequently the bolt 
(g) is withdrawn from 





the bottom of door(h). 











The reverse is~ the 
case in the front sec- 
tion, fig. 179., where 
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the door (#) is sup- 
4 posed to be open, and 
aim the spring (c), pres- 
if sing on the end of 
the lever at a, forces 
Al? the crank (d) back, 
and inserts the bolt 
(g) into the bottom 
of the door (4); 17 
are slides for placing 
fi trays on, if used as 
the appendage to the 











dining-room; and 
the model (of which 
the enclosed draw- 

















ings are one sixth the full size) is fitted up for that purpose. 
Should this plan be used on a larger scale, 1 mean as the door 
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to a room, I should recommend 
the bolt (g, jig. 180.) to be in- 
serted into the side of the door 
(h) near the lock, which may be 
done by a crank and rod similar 
to that at de; because a large 
door may warp, or the bolt, bein 
in. the floor, may get filled wit 
dirt, so as to prevent its action, 
although it acts extremely well in 
the model. I also think that the 
spring (c) may be done away 
with altogether, by placing the 
fulcrum of the levers so much 
out of the centre, that the ends 
(a) may preponderate, or fall of 
their own weight. 


Winchester, May, 1835. 
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Ant. VI. On the Discrepancy which often occurs between the Sum 
: ef ood for the Erection of a House, and that which the Gentleman 
building expected to pay for it. By ScruTaToR. 


In p. 358. is a very just comment, by An old Builder, on 
the above abuse. It was my intention to call the attention of 
your readérs to the same subject, soon after the appearance 
of the fitst artiele of mine, which you did me the honour to 
insert m No. I.; and as the Old Builder expresses a wish that 
his remarks may be put “ in a clearer and more forcible point 
of view” than he has done, I am induced to trespass on your 
pages, and state what, in my humble opinion, are the causes of 
the discrepaney which he complains of, and its remedy. The 
causes may be traced to the ignorance or caprice of the architect, 
his employer, or the builder, in consequence of their not being 
able to judge of the effect which will be produced by the — 
farnished ; and not having them properly explained and under- 
stood by all parties interested, prior to the commencement of 
the building. One of the tricks resorted to by, I am sorry to 
say; some of the unprincipled members of the profession, or 
builders, is to get their employer into a train, as it is termed, and 
to recommend him only to build so and so, or to alter so and 
Soy so as to get their footing into the job; knowing, if they were 
to point out what is really intended or requisite to be done, and 
were tostate the amount, they would frighten him : so, in this way, 
they wheedle him on, degree by degree, piece by piece, till, at 
length, when they have immersed their employer so deeply into 
the mire, that there is no pessibility of his getting out of it, with- 
out going through with the work, he finds that a job for which 
he had; probably, put away his thousand pounds, will turn out, 
to his great mortification, and probable ruin, to cost three times 
the ofiginal estimated amount. Thus it was that poor simple 
John Bull got treated with Buckingham Palace, than which a 
better example of the roguery and trickery of the unprincipled 
architect could not be named. It is a disgrace to the profession. 
What a tale I could unfold respecting this job; but, alas! it is 
now too late: the nation has been robbed, and that most wofully ; 
but Itrust that the reformed House of Commons will never 
allow the nation to be so gulled again. 

Another cause of the abuse is owing to the ignorance of the 
architect ; arising from his not having had a practical education. 
There is not one architect in five that properly understands his 
profession ; and, as I before stated in one of my papers (p. 377-), 
for the want of this practical education, they can only be 
called artists. If an architect be deficient in the arora 4 de- 
partment of his profession, I defy him to be able to draw a 
proper specification, explaining the whole of the works intended ; 
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and it is this that has caused the unjust clause, named by the 
Old Builder (p. 358.), to be inserted in the specification, to 
cloak his ignorance. Many a poor builder has been ruined in 
consequence of the:architect’s refusing to give proper compens- 
ation for the extra works, and withholding his certificate that 
the' works were completed to his. satisfaction. I know of an 
instance of a highly respectable timber merchant saying that 
he would not give any builder credit who undertook any works 
under a certain architect, who had been the cause of the ruin of 
three or four builders, by his withholding their certificates. 
Another very unjust clause, which is inserted into the conditions 
of. many contracts, is, that all extras and omissions shall be 
made out by the architect, or any person he may name; and his. 
decision shall be binding on both parties.” How monstrous, then, 
it is that the poor builder is made to suffer for the ignorance of 
the architect. 

I would strongly advise any architect, who may not have a 
sound practical knowledge of his profession, to call in to his 
assistance the service of a practical surveyor, and to explain to 
him the drawings and designs; he should then let the surveyor 
make all the working drawings and the sections, and also draw 
the specification ; and should afterwards attend upon the em- 
ployer to ascertain if he properly understands the whole of the 
building, and the way it is intended to be finished. The sur- 
door dind then take off the quantities, that he may be able to 
detect if any descriptions of the works are omitted in the specifi- 
cation, or whether it will be necessary to make additional draw- 
ings, to farther illustrate the intentions of the employer. After 
a correct list of the quantities is made out, then make: the 
estimate, and report the amount; and, if it do not exceed the 
amount contemplated to be expended, let the employer name 
four or five respectable builders whom he wishes to make 
tenders. Each of these should have a correct list of the quan- 
tities, signed by the surveyor and architect, both of whom should 
be held responsible for the correctness; and when the estimate 
is sent in, let the builder, who offers to perform the work for the 
lowest sum, be engaged, and let him enter into an agreement for 
the due performance of the works. If, after this, from any un- 
foreseen cause, there should be any extras or omissions, let the 
builder produce his bill of quantities, and make out the deduc- 
tions or additions requisite by it. If the employer will take these 
precautions, he will not have much cause to be frightened at the 
amount of the extras; provided he has taken especial care, pre- 
viously to the employing of the architect, to asgertain if he 
understands his profession practically. Another precaution I 
should recommend, which is, that a clause be inserted in the 


specification, that no extra works shall be allowed for, except 
DD 4 
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an estimate is delivered to the employer, previously to the com- 
mencement of the work, stating what the amount of the alter- 
ation.or addition will come to. In point of law, I very much 
doubt if a builder could recover, who had not previously 
explained to his employer that the alteration or addition would 
cause. an extra to the contract; and, if my memory does not 
deceive me, it was decided by the late Lord Tenterden, that the 
orders of the architect or agent were not sufficient, without being 
able to prove that the employer was fully aware of. the alter- 
ation, and that it would cause an addition to the amount of the 
contract. . ; 
As I am now writing, I cannot help expressing my approba- 
tion of. the remarks made by one of your correspondents, 
respecting the Institute‘ of the British Architects, and particu- 
larly as to the regulation for excluding surveyors from the 
Institute. Is this regulation made because they are afraid to 
come in contact with the surveyor, who would put many of the 
soi-disant architects to the blush, if he attempted to enter into 
conversation on any point concerning construction? _ I do con- 
tend that measuring, valuing, and estimating for builders, is as 
much part of an architect’s profession as the making of designs ; 
and if the members of the Institute still persist in adopting this 
lation, I would recommend them to alter the name of the 
Institute, and call it the Institute of British Architectural 
Artists. Are any of the members district surveyors? If so, I 
would recommend them, in the new building act, if ever there. 
should be one, to have the name changed to District Architects, 
that their honourable names may not be polluted with the 
addition of the dreaded appellation of “ surveyor.” 





Art. VII. On the Dwelling-Rooms of a House. By I. J. KENT, 
Esq., Architect. 


(Continued from p.358.) 


Tue Lisrary.—This is not a room absolutely necessary in a 
house, like a dining-room or drawingroom. It was at one time 
to be found only in public buildings and institutions, monas- 
teries, palaces, universities, and other places devoted to learning, 
and in the-houses of the wealthy and noble; but, in the present 
day, no dwelling, of sufficient importance to be called a mansion, 
would: be considered complete without a library. Se 

The situation of the library in a private- house should be 
sufficiently retired, so as not to be interfered with, either by the 
family or by visitors. - It- shouldbe the farthest removed from 
the’entrance of any of the sitting-rooms ; it should be lofty, and 
every possible care’ should be taken to preserve it from damp.. 
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For this purpose, whether in use or not, in moist and foggy: 
weather, it ought to be aired, either by a fire in the grate, or by. 
hot air or water passed through tubes; for, if once the damp. 
affects the leaves or the binding of the books, they will very. 
quickly mould, and become wormeaten. The floor of. this 
room, in particular, should be pugged to destroy sound, and all 
the walls battened. 

Where the books are very numerous, and the library is 
intended for a person of wealth, it should be carried up the 
height of two stories; that is, from 25 ft. to 30 ft. high, with a. 
gallery all round, or on the sides only; the staircases to this: 
gallery should be so contrived as not to destroy the uniformity 
of the room, and they would be better, if possible, placed out- 
side of the room, communicating with it by doorways. 

The floor of the library should be of oak, or Dutch wainscot, 
and the sides, and, perhaps, a centre pathway, paneled or 
parqueted: where economy is to be studied, a deal floor, 
painted in imitation of oak and varnished, may be substituted. 

The woodwork and furniture in this room should be of oak 
polished, or of deal painted in imitation of oak and varnished. 
The walls, where not covered by book-cases, may be of a warm: 
stone colour, or crimson, perhaps, for a private library ; but, for 
a public one, the walls may be lined out in blocks, and tinted in 
imitation of native stone. The same tone of colour should pre- 
vail in the ceiling, so that the whole may harmonise, and impress: 
on the beholder a feeling of quiet and repose. The style of all. 
others the most appropriate and effective for a library is the 
Elizabethan, or the Gothic. In no situation does the deeply. 
recessed bay, or oriel, window, tell with better effect than ina 
library. The linings of the deeply recessed doors, and of the 
archways, might be paneled and parqueted; the stained glass 
windows, admitting a quiet and reposing light, however rich, or 
even gorgeous, their colours may be. The ribs on the ceiling 
aaa | form it into recessed panels, which may be designed to: 
any degree of richness; with the larger and smaller bosses, 
formed of foliage, fruit, and flowers, all subdued and made to 
harmonise, as before observed, with the prevailing tone of colour 
of the room. 

The doors should be hung with hinges that work in sockets, 
to permit them to be opened without noise. This method will 
allow of their being lifted off, and put on again, without remov- 
ing the hinges. ‘The locks should be of the very best construc- 
tion. Those of Chubb, and, also, those of Mordan, are both 
excellent. 

The windows should be placed on both sides of a library, if 
of large dimensions, and it should likewise receive light from 
lanterns above the roof; otherwise, if deep recesses, leading up 
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to each window should be formed for the reception of the books, 
so much shadow would be thrown across the room, that the 
centre of it would be gloomy; and although I consider that the 
library should be quiet and sober in its style and effect, yet I 
would on no account render it gloomy and cheerless. 

It is to this room more than to any other that a man would be 
disposed to retire, when he felt himself called upon to reflect 
seriously upon any subject of importance; to study any art or 
science; or to read any work requiring strict attention and 
examination. There should here be nothing to distract his 
attention: quietness and repose are, therefore, most essential. 

_The books in every library, be it ever so small, should be 
classified, so that they may be referred to readily ; and a eata~ 
logue of them should be made, when the collection is large, so 
as to afford not only a list of the books, with the names given 
them by their authors, but directions for finding — work the 
library contains on any given subject. A list of authors, m an 
index, should be added, with the names of the books written by 
each, and. indicated by the number in the catalogue. In fact, 
we would have the catalogue what the French call wn catalogue 
raisonné. Over the bookshelves or bookcases should be con- 
spicuously written the subjects treated of in the books beneath. 
Portraits of the authors most prized should appear on the walls ; 
likewise vases, and busts, and statues on pedestals should be 
introduced ; and maps, in cases, on spring rollers, be placed at 
a eonvenient height, so that they might be readily examined. 

For members of either of the Houses of Parliament, it would 
be very useful to have the bookcases or shelves made with two 
sets of shelves, one behind the other; the front shelves having 
boarded back, and a small ledge on them in front, to prevent 
the books falling off, and be hung with hinges, or on centres; 
and. the back shelves arranged to receive the statutes, acts of 
parliament, and other volummous works not usually bound 
handsomely enough to be exposed on the bookshelves. A very 
agreeable and convenient shape for a small private library is the 
octagon, fitted up all round with bookshelves, the lower 
dado high, projecting so as to give depth for large folio books, 
with marble slabs; four of the sides might be enclosed with 
glazed doors, for the more valuable books, and the other four 
sides fitted up with bookshelves only, without being enclosed. 
The door and fireplace might be, as it were, cut out of the 
shelves; or shelves might be fixed on the door to contain books, 
and appear like the other sides of the room. If the room were 
to be warmed by hot air, the fireplace would be unnecessary ; 
and the room might be lighted by an octagon lantern light; but 
if it be preferred that the room should be warmed be an exposed 
fire m a grate, I would continue the bookcases above the chim- 
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neypiece;'so that the cornice over them might be uninterrupted. 
On these bookcases might be placed the busts of celebrated 
authors, vases, models, &c.; and on the table in the centre of 
the room might be arranged models of celebrated buildings, and 
some fine classical groups of statuary and other works of art. 
Under the table it might be well to lay a carpet; but. the floor, 
generally, I would have uncovered, if it be of oak, or painted in 
imitation of oak and varnished. 

When a library is — on a large scale for a palace or 
nobleman’s mansion, or for a public imstitation, where ‘it is 
thought advisable to combine a museum with it, the plan: which 
will permit every thing to be seen to the best advantage is that 
of a cross, like the new library at the British Museum ; this is, 
perhaps, the most magnificent library of its style that we 
possess. 

The numerous institutions and societies that have sprung up 
within these few years in London, and in most of our 
towns, for providing the subscribers with libraries and the peri- 
odical works of the day, and lectures on the arts and sciences by 
men each eminent in his particular walk, are doing great good; 
for, we may be assured, the man who has attended a lecture on 
natural or moral philosophy will be a better member of society 
than if he had passed his evening in a public house parlour or 
tavern, or at a card-table. Independently of the advan 
obtained by society in having its several members well informed, 
the very circumstance of neighbours meeting for such.a purpose 
as to obtain knowledge gives them an agreeable introduction to 
each other, makes them better acquainted, and shows them to 
one another in a more amiable point of view. 





Arr. VIII. Observations on the comparative Advantages and Dis- 
' advantages of the various Systems of heating by Hot Water now in 
Use ; and on the System in general. By Censor. 


Turret have not been many inventions, that, after lying com- 
paratively dormant for a number of years, have had 4 more 
rapid and extensive application than the system of oe 
hot water. Such has been the fame it has acquired, and 
is the extent of its use at present, that it will, doubtless, be 
esteemed utter hardihood to assert that it owes much of its 
celebrity, and much of its extensive use, to the same causes 
that render ‘* Morrison’s Pills,” or ‘“ Rowland’s Kalydor,” so 
famous; namely, to eager puffing, by those whose object it is to 
push themselves and their works upon the public; and who 
have seized upon “the circulation of hot water,” as a new 
branch of trade to make money circulate; or, rather, to allure 
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it into their coffers. Let it not, however, by this be understood, 
that I would say the system of hot water possesses no advan-’ 
—_ peculiarities, for I do not say so: but I do say that its 
idvantages have been, and are, much overrated ; that its dis- 
advantages have been overlooked, or kept studiously out of 
sight; and that, in many cases, it has been misapplied. To 
attempt to show this, and to set the merits of heating by hot 
water, as compared with steam, hot air, or open fires, in their 
proper ‘aspect, is the object of the following observations. 

It would seem to be a common failing of mankind to be fond 
of specifics: having once found a novelty possessing some pecu- 
liar capability or ee speedily to forget what the nature 
of that peculiarity is, and soon to apply the favourite novelty 
to purposes, and in places, for which it is utterly unfit. Now, 
what are the peculiar advantages of the hot-water system, 
which belong to it exclusively, and distinguish it from every 
other mode of heating? 

It would seem that they resolve themselves simply into three 
very important features, viz. : —1. Great simplicity of structure in 
the apparatus for conveying heat: 2. Great facility in the ma- 
nagement, in consequence of this simplicity of structure: and, 3. 
Great uniformity and durability in the communication of heat. 
With the two first of these no fault can be found in any situ- 
ation or apparatus; but it is with respect to the third that the 
misapplications, and some of the miscalled improvements, have 
been made. ; 

Wherever great uniformity of temperature is important, at the 
same time that ventilation, or change of the mass of the air heated, 
is unnecessary, and rapidity in the rising of the temperature is 
not required, there the hot-water system is properly applied ; 
and wherever these three conditions are not found, it is mis- 
applied. Hence, for most horticultural purposes, it is the best 
mode of heating that has ever been devised. I say for most: 
for, first, it is by no means certain that perfect uniformity of tem- 
perature is most conducive to the growth and health of plants, 
particularly those which are natives of the tropics, which would, 
probably, be much better treated by being let to cool down 
very considerably at night, in imitation of the chilly inter- 
tropical nights: secondly, it is probable that stove plants 
would be benefited by a much less restricted ventilation than 
the limited powers of the hot-water system will allow: and, 
lastly, in cases of houses of low temperature, such ‘as conser- 
vatories, heath and Cape plant-houses, &c., whére a fire is 
seldom or never kindled but at the approach of frost, the 
hot-water system is wrongly applied; inasmuch as in case of 
sudden frosts, which are so common in our autumn and spring 
months; the house is not heated with nearly sufficient rapidity ; 
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and those who know the injury done to conservatory plants by 
artificial heat at all, will admit that the fire should precede the 
frost but as short a time as possible. But here the advocates 
of the flat pipes and the small gas tubes come upon the s 
with, * Our flat pipes have so large a surface, and hold so little 
water, that they are hot ina moment;” and, * Our small tubes 
hold so little, and have so high a temperature, that we quite 
answer your objection.” Most true it is, that these methods do 
heat tolerably fast; but they also cool equally fast; and so 
between the two extremes the unfortunate plants are kept in a 
perpetual ague. Rapid heating and uniformity of temperature 
are incompatible ; at least, they are so by any modification of hot- 
water apparatus that I know of; and when you obtain the former 
by means of small tubes or flat pipes, it is at the expense of all 
the greatest advantages of the hot-water system. You merely 
heat the required space by a roundabout contrivance, when it 
may be effected just as well by other means. 

We will presently return to a more deliberate consideration 
of the merits of the small gas tubes, or Perkins’s system; and 
of the flat pipes, or Lloyd and Foster’s; only observing here, 
that the very plea upon which they are both pushed forward, 
contains, in limine, an irreconcilable contradiction to that 
which is the very principle upon which the system sets out; 
namely, uniformity of heat, and simplicity of structure and ma- 
nagement. At the same time, from peculiar circumstances, 
they may both have some few local applications with advantage, 
as, for instance, Perkins’s tubes for heating engravers’ plates, &c. 

But, before proceeding to detail the merits of the different 
systems, we will consider some of the other applications of the 
hot-water system at large. And, first, as to its application to 
the rooms of dwelling-houses, the wards of hospitals, &c. &c. 
If the space heated by hot water, particularly if two or three 
stories in height, be compared with the outlay for the apparatus, 
it will be found one of the most feeble modes of heating, in 
proportion to its cost; and, if the heat obtained be compared 
with the consumption of fuel, it will be found, with the excep- 
tion of the common open grate, one of the least. economical 
modes of distributing warmth. 

But it has a signal objection as to its use in living-rooms: it 
produces no current of fresh air itself, and the feebleness of its 
heating powers renders it impossible to give that ventilation in 
cold weather, which is so essential to health. I am well aware, 
that the feeble heating power may be, and is, compensated 
sometimes by an enormous surface of pipe; but this is done at 
great expense, and with no improvement to ventilation. It is 
earnestly to be hoped, that the hot-water mania may never 
expel our. ancient, cheerful, and wholesome open hearth from 
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our dwellings; if so, we may expect to see the ruddy English 
cheek supplanted by the bleached and kiln-dried aspect of our 
Continental neighbours, whose stove-heated rooms are nearly in 
the same predicament as if heated by hot water. 

I haye said that the heating power of a hot-water apparatus 
is feeble. In ordinary cases, the water never can boil (Mr. 
Perkins professes a higher temperature, but of that more anon), 
and, in most instances, is far below the boiling point. 

From a great number of observations that I have made, the 
surface of the pipe is scarcely ever as high a temperature as 
185° Fahr.; and necessity obliges them to be placed frequently 
in such situations, that they not only give out their heat very 
tardily, but much of it is often lost by conduction into walls 
and floors, &c. 

' Neither does it economise fuel. I have neither seen nor heard 
of a single instance in which a saving of fuel was effected, b 
any of the modes in common use, over the amount with which 
the same space could be heated by steam stoves; and for one 
obvious reason among many: it is impossible, even with the 
best-proportioned boiler and apparatus, to make the water cir- 
culate fast enough to rob the fuel of the whole of its heat, much 
of which consequently passes up the chimney to waste. Far 
otherwise is the case with steam; there being no difficulty in 
constructing a boiler in such a manner as that the steam 
shall completely rob the ignited fuel of its heat, and that the 
vapour and smoke, if any, from the flues shall enter the chimney 
at, and not above, the boiling point of water. 

It, therefore, does not appear, that there is any peculiar 
advantage to be found in applying hot water to dwelling-rooms, 
but, on the contrary, an obvious evil. 

But some one will, perhaps, say, Where will you apply hot 
water, if your exclusions are so numerous? Circumstances 
must, in general, guide in this; but I would say, its staple 
application must be to horticultural purposes. It is admirably 
suited, also, to libraries ; where the heat may be kept up at night, 
and yentilation allowed during the day. It preserves an excel- 
lent temperature for the books, and does not, like hot air or 
steam, tear and destroy the backs and bindings. For. many 
manpfacturing purposes, also, it is valuable; for instance, for the 
drying of gunpowder;.where a sudden fall of temperature, 
which might happen in heating by other means, would mate- 
rially injure the half-dry powder. 

There are also some inconveniences inseparable from the hot- 
water system, under every form and to whatever use it may be 
applied. Leakage is the most important of these; and, where 
three or four stories are heated, this requires great care to be 
guarded against; and, where any joints, on large pipes, byt 
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flange joints with bolts and nuts, are used, it is impossible to. avoid 
it. Indeed, flat pipes under such pressure cannot ever be 
depended upon, and are always uncertain, from the frequency 
of bad mouldings in them. Rapidity of circulation is everything 
in hot-water apparatus ; and the check produced in it by dipping 
to pass under doors, &c., is very great. This is much increased, 
if the common mode of using pipes of different diameter in 
different parts of the apparatus be adopted: the check thus 
produced being far greater than what is due to the mere differ- 
ence of diameter in the respective pipes, as is evident from the 
principles of fluid veins. Thus it is important, and, yet, often 
inconvenient, to have every part of the tubes of the same size; an 
objection which does not apply to steam, where the conducting 
pipes may be very small, and the distributing surfaces large. 

I have known more than one instance in which long lengths 
of flat pipes, jointed with the common welded sockets, were 
found, under a pressure of two or more stories, impossible to be 
maintained staunch: indeed, it is hard to conceive how they 
should, when we consider that about every 2 ft. 10 in. in alti- 
tude produces on the lower part of every hot-water apparatus 
a statical pressure of one pound to the square inch, and that 
this is visited on a vast length of pipe, subject to continual 
change of dimensions with every variation of temperature. 

Another inconvenience, in most cases inseparable from. the 
hot-water system is, that the heat-distributing surfaces must be 
placed somewhere close to the walls of the space to be heated, 
instead of as nearly central as possible. This arises from the 
difficulty of circulating the water in tubes on pedestals so 
situated : this does not apply to steam, nor so much to Perkins’s 
tubes as to large ones; although advantage ‘seems very seldom 
to be taken of it in the way in which they are erected. Man 
other objections might be shown to the system at large; su 
as the weight of water and tubes on floors, the furring up of 

ipes by sediment, the difficulty of repair, &c.; which, not to 
Be hypercritical, we will pass over, and proceed to make same 
observations on steam, as a medium for conveying heat; in 
comparison with hot water, 

At the time that hot water first became celebrated, steam had 
hardly made its way, as a mode of heating, beyond mills and 
manufactories, except in some few instances, for horticultural 
purposes and public institutions, &c. All at once it was dis- 
covered to have the most serious irremediable evils; to be .a 
most precarious and insufficient mode of heating ; and, withal, 
to be difficult to manage and dangerous in the extreme. . Now, 
all this has some truth in it; for there never was a falsehood or 
an error, perhaps, that had not a foundation in truth: but the 
latter may bear any assignable ratio to the former ; gnd in this 
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case it is one of great disparity. It is quite true, that steam, 
under the very best arrangements and management, does not 
possess the capability of preserving so steady and undeviating a 
temperature as hot water; it is equally true, that it requires a 
little more skill in management: but it is equally true, that it 
possesses some most signal advantages; that it may be made a 
conveyance of heat to almost an unlimited distance, and in any 
required direction, up or down, vertical, horizontal, or inclined ; 
that the size and form of the conducting tubes or distributing 
vessels may vary to any extent, or to suit any local purpose, 
without materially altering the result; that the surface of steam 
pipés, containing steam at 2} lbs. to the square inch, is never 
more than 1 or 1} deg. below the boiling point of water, and 
seldom so low; that the pipes or other vessels may be made 
thin and light to a degree impracticable with any hot-water sys- 
tem; and that, whatever be the altitude to which the apparatus 
may rise, no increased pressure is thrown upon any part of it. 
Such are the peculiar and distinguishing advantages of steam ; 
and I think, in most cases, they are sufficient to throw a 
balance in its favour against hot water: but, moreover, its evils 
have been much exaggerated. There is no difficulty in con- 
structing a boiler for low pressure, with its apparatus so that 
bursting from surcharged steam is physically impossible; and 
also, where a full command of water can be obtained, such a 
one that boiling dry is so improbable, that the chance of it 
cannot be reckoned on. ‘To speak more certainly, in addition 
to a feed head cistern, sufficient to supply a boiler by a large 
open pipe for 24 or 48 hours, or any longer period, an inverted 
water siphon may be placed close to the boiler, in addition to 
_the ordinary safety valves, so that the water shall blow out and 
the steam escape at any required pressure. With respect to the 
supply of fuel, much has been said; and it has been asserted, 
that the moment the fire is out the steam is down, and all heat 
is at an end; and, therefore, constant watchfulness is needed, 
and so forth. It is not so: firstly, in any large boiler, there is 
heat enough in the brickwork to keep up some steam for a good 
while after the fire is out; and there are abundant modes of 
making self-supplying fireplaces; some depending on mecha- 
nical power, and some, which are more suited for the present 
purpose, on the principle of the ancient “ Athanor ;” but here, 
again, the hot-water has been overrated in its advantages, even 
in this respect. It is true, that, when steam does go down, there 
is an infinitely more sudden fall of temperature than is the case 
with hot-water apparatus, the circulation of which gradually 
ceases for want of fuel; but hot-water fireplaces must be fed 
and attended to as well as steam boilers: and further, when 
steam. goes down, it ceases to give heat, but it has no tendency 
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to cool the space before heated; whereas it is quite possible for 
‘a retrograde action or circulation to take place in hot-water 
apparatus after the fire is gone out, and for the current of air 
‘through the boiler flues to render the water therein cooler than 
that in the pipes, when they will begin to rob the rooms or other 
space of the heat they before communicated. This view seems 
never to have struck the partisans of the hot-water system; but 
I once saw it verified in a small stove, heated with a flat thin 
boiler and flat pipes, during a very severe frosty night. 

Finally, wherever perfect uniformity of temperature is not essen- 
tial; where there is much complexity in the spaces to be heated, 
and a large quantity of air to warm in a given time; and where 
the power of rapidly raising the temperature is desirable, and a 
more abundant ventilation than is allowable with hot water is re- 
quired ; then steam should be applied, and not hot water. 

Having now considered pretty fully the general merits of hot 
water and steam, it may be allowable to say a word or two on 
the subject of stoves, hypocausts, or hot-air stoves or furnaces 
under ground, and open fires. The hypocaust, or hot-air stove, is, 
of all contrivances for heating, that for which, as far as my ob- 
servation has gone, architects, in general, most usually make 
preparation in the building of a house. Whether this arises from 
old habit, or from a general want of knowledge on the subject 
of improved modes of heating, I know not; but, truly, the ex- 
treme danger of conflagration produced by these stoves is such 
as ought for ever to drive them from use. It does not seem to 
be commonly known that a hypocaust is nothing more than a 
furnace contrived to heat a large flat plate of cast-iron placed 
over it; and that a flue is provided for passing over the said 
plate, having a free communication with the open air at one end, 
while the other, opening into the place to be heated, discharges 
the volume of air heated in passing over the upper surface of 
the plate. This, with trifling variations, is the construction of 
every hypocaust. Now, it never appears to enter into the cal- 
culations of hypocaust-building, that there is nothing to prevent 
the cast-iron plate from reaching any temperature up to its 
fusing point, and that there is a great chance of its cracking 
when heated only to a bright red; and that if it either melt or 

crack considerably, the flame will pass from its own flue into the 
air flue, and probably (only dependent on distance) be discharged 
right into the body of the place intended to have been heated. I 
myself have known the particulars of two such accidents, one of 
which was likely to have inyolved a lordly palace:in flames ; 
and I doubt not but of the many accidents we continually 
hear of, from what are called the flues of hypocausts over- 
heating, most have arisen from the above cause, 
Vo. II. —No.19. EE 
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Hypocausts have the advantage of producing a supply of air, 
but this is only heated air; and, unluckily, people like to be 
ventilated with fresh air, which cannot be procured by them: 
not. only is all the animal and vegetable matter, continually afloat 
in the atmosphere, consumed by the hot plate, which gives rise 
to the offensive odour always experienced, but the air is dis- 
charged into the rooms, &c., in a state of nearly absolute dryness; 
the result of which is, that the lungs are irritated by being per- 
petually drained of their moisture, and books and furniture 
are -split, cracked, and destroyed; the varnish of paintings is 
broken like mosaic, &c. &c.; and a current of dust, more_or less 
dense, according to the situation of the place and the state of 
the atmosphere, is always delivering into the room. I have seen 
one instance, and, I rejoice to say, but one, of a hypocaust ap- 
plied to heat a large conservatory ; and not only were'the ‘ Sa- 
beean odours” utterly annihilated by its villanous smell, but the 
plants looked like so many carcasses from a caravan, that had 
died .of thirst in the desert, and were preserved as if alive by its 
parching sun and arid sands. It has been sometimes attempted 
to correct the dryness of the hot air, by letting it pass over a 
shallow pan of water; but it never answers, for either the air 
is not saturated to any sufficient amount, or it is so fully so as to 
deposit a dew in the room, varying with the relative temperatures 
inside and out, and, moreover, in all cases the smell is worse 
than before. 

So much for hypocausts; and to the same category belong 
all those many modifications of stoves which heat the chamber 
or.other space, by means of a current of air being drawn over 
some part of their heated surface. 

So many and so various are the kinds and orders of | stoves, 
in this day of “ many inventions,” that which is best, and which 
is not best, it would take a little volume fully to discuss. At 
present, I would only observe, that, unquestionably, those are 
best for health and comfort which heat solely by radiation, and 
ventilate by continually abstracting a current of air from the 
place heated ; in fact, those which approximate the closest to the 
common fireplace. Of all the stoves I have seen, the Continental 
earthenware ones, as used in France and some parts of Western 
Germany, are the best. Earthenware stoves are used in Sweden 
and other parts of Europe, which are nearly as unwholesome as 
hypocausts ; the air being merely heated by passing through 
-warded, that is divided, chambers of earthenware. 

Earthen stoves have some advantage, in preserving a pure 
atmosphere, over metallic ones, but burn more fuel. To:m 
eye, some of the earthen French stoves, of the style of Louis XIV., 


are far superior in beauty to the most elaborate: productions of - 


our founderies ; indeed, there are some few to be seen _which were 
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made for royal presents, of porcelain, and which, perhaps, are 
even yet made occasionally, of the most exquisite beauty. 

Both stoves are very suitable for burning wood, or, in Ireland 
or Scotland, turf; but by no means so for coal, unless made of 
metallic substances. Indeed, the proper use of stoves in this 
country appears to be to warm a limited space, with a small 
consumption of fuel, and at a small original outlay. 

Under favourable circumstances, I believe a given space may 
be warmed nearly as cheap, as far as consumption of fuel is 
concerned, by stoves as by any other means; but I feel con- 
fident in asserting that, in almost every case, putting the first 
cost of the apparatus aside, a given space can be heated by 
steam with a smaller consumption of fuel than by any other 
mode ; and the greater the area to be heated, the more perceptible 
will be the economy of the method. 

But for living-rooms, economy is the only recommendation 
which any of these various modes we have discussed possesses. 
We may be warmed by any of them, but never comforted by one. 
We not only want the effect of the open fire on our imagin- 
ations, but we lack the really important matter of a free and full 
ventilation. Any one who has ever been in “ the stove” of a 
German inn in winter time, and breathed the humid, thick, un- 
wholesome atmosphere of it, will judge of this. The common 
firegrate is, no doubt, about the most wasteful contrivance for 
heating a room that can be devised; but it is cheerful and 
healthful. 

Amongst modern improvements, we have succeeded in retro- 
grading in this matter, as well as in some others. A fashionable 
drawingroom grate of the present day has the front, or cove, 
generally of ground cast iron, brought down so low, and the 
bars thrown so far back, that much less heat is radiated into 
the room than by one of the old-fashioned high-backed grates of 
half a century ago, in which the bars project far beyond the 
other parts of the grate, and the whole of the flame, be it ever so 
long, is fully exposed to view and to radiation. Moreover, a 
modern grate has a cast-iron back to it, full of holes, so that a 
current of air passes into the fuel at the back as well as in front, 
which does no good, except consuming the fuel in heating a 
plate, which is continually cooled by the said current: added 
to which, a brick-backed grate becomes hot, and radiates heat 
in excellent style; whereas a cast-iron perforated back never 
radiates well without an enormous consumption of fuel. 

I would now return from this, which appears rather a digres- 
sion, to consider briefly the advantages and disadvantages of the 
two or three modes of heating by hot water which, at present, 
make most noise. First, of the flat-pipe system, it is enough to 
repeat, that the rapid heating, and, consequently, the rapid 
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cooling, of the pipes, contradict the very principle upon which 
the system of hot water relies for its adoption, viz. its invari- 
ability ; that they are very seldom without bad welds here and 
there, from their extreme thinness, and the difficulty of manu- 
facturing them; that they are difficult to make and keep staunch; 
and that their surface is so great in proportion to their area, that 
the rapidity of circulation is greatly retarded by the friction of 
the fluid in motion; that, in fact, they possess many signal dis- 
advantages, without any visible or positive advantage ; for it is a 
mistake, that, by having a very small quantity of water in cir- 
culation at once, any saving of fuel is produced. 

The surfaces of the apparatus alone can give out heat; and 
these can only give out a certain quantity in a given time: hence 
all the water in the tubes, that is not cooled by the surface, 
remains at a constant temperature, circling round and round, 
and, when once heated, burns no more fuel to waste, unless, 
indeed, that due to the inappreciable difference in rate of cir- 
culation produced by the water which changes temperature, 
dragging the water of uniform temperature along with it. The 
flat pipes are admirable things for heating by steam, but very 
foolish for water; and, so as the pipes are made and used, I 
dare say it is quite the same to the makers whether the one or 
the other goes through them. 

Of Perkins’s system, namely, that of water circulated in small 
tubes, supposed to be hermetically sealed, I would wish to speak 
a little more at length. ‘The advantages attributed to this mode 
of warming by hot water may, I think, be reduced to the follow- 
ing: — that, by closing the apparatus altogether, the temper- 
ature of the included water may be raised to any required 
amount ; that, therefore, in proportion as the temperature of the 
surface of the tubes is higher, their superficies may be diminished, 
and that this will enable tubes so small to be used, that they can 
be bent, accommodated, and placed in situations where large 
ones would be impracticable; that the cost of the apparatus is 
thus much reduced ; that no fresh supply of water is ever needed, 
and, therefore, no deposit of sediment can take place in the 
tubes; that the higher temperature enables the fire to be raised 
proportionably in intensity, and, therefore, to burn less to waste, 
or to a more advantageous use of fuel; and that less weight 
of water and apparatus is placed on the floors, &c. This, I 
think, is a pretty fair statement of all that can be reasonably 
alleged in favour of the pressure system. Let us now see how 
far the allegations are borne out. First, it will be advisable to 
see what increase of temperature we shall get, in proportion to 
the increase of pressure on the apparatus, over and above 212° 
Fahr.; accordingly, from Dulong and Arago’s tables of elasti- 
city and temperatures, the latest and probably most accurate 
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that have been formed, we extract the following, omitting 
decimals : — 


Atmospheres. Temperature. Atmospheres. Temperature. 
1 ~ ~ - 212° Fahr. 8 - ~ - 341° Fahr. 
2 - - - 250 9 + - - 350 
3 - - - 275 10 - - - 358 
4 - - - 293 20 ~ - - 418 
5 - - - 307 30 - - - 457 
6 - - - 320 40 - - - 486 
7 - - - 331 50 ~ - - 510 





From this we perceive, that, to increase the temperature of 
the included water in the tubes, only one half more than in any 
common open vessel, namely, to raise it from 212° to 318°, we 
must produce a pressure on every part of the surface of the 
apparatus of six atmospheres, or of ninety pounds, to the square 
inch, nearly ; and that, to raise this temperature again by one 
half, or to 477°, we must increase the pressure to nearly forty 
atmospheres, or to the enormous amount of six hundred pounds 
on the square inch. 

To this latter temperature and pressure I believe Perkins’s 
tubes never have been attempted to be raised, for the best of 
reasons, that they would not stand it: to the former they, per- 
haps, occasionally may. But, supposing that the temperature of the 
included water is actually doubled, or 424°, and, consequently, 
the surface of the pipe also doubled in heat; as the heating 
power of every body that radiates is, ceteris paribus, directly 
as the temperature and surface of radiation, so here, the tem- 
perature being doubled, we may reduce the surface by one half, 
and have the same heating power; in other words, the entire 
gain is, that the diameters of the pipes may be reduced by one 
half. This, however, is not exactly the way in which the reduc- 
tion is made; for the diameters of the pipes are kept always of 
the same dimension (about | in.), and the variation of surface is 
produced by lengthening or shortening them. 

This, certainly, is no sufficient inducement for incurring the 
danger of having a network of tubes running in all directions 
about a building, charged with an intensely heated fluid, at so 
enormous a pressure. But the advocates of the system contend 
that there is no danger whatever, and that tubes, charged to 
six, eight, ten, or a dozen atmospheres, with water and highly 
elastic steam, are perfectly safe and innocuous; for that the 
tubes are proved, before they are used, to bear one thousand 
pounds to the square inch; that they are so small, that, even if 
burst, no danger can arise; that high-pressure steam will not 
scald, &c. &c. &c.: all which, let those believe who can, I, for 
one, cannot; and I do not believe any twelve intelligent engineers 
(Ido not mean hot-water engineers) can be found who will 
agree in a verdict of * safety.” 
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. To give my own particular notion, however, of why this mode 
of heating is unsafe: — The tubes used are what are called 
strong “ rolled gas tubing,” which is made of thin plate iron, 
with the edges united, without any lap, by pressure between the 
rolls, at a welding heat; and I never yet have seen a piece of it 
that would stand five hundred pounds to the inch, much less a 
thousand ; to which latter amount I do not believe they are sub- 
jected, notwithstanding what is asserted; and any one who 
knows the difficulty of making and keeping in order a pump and 
valves, with other apparatus, &c., capable of forcing pipes to that 
pressure, will, probably, agree with me. Secondly, when pes 
pipes burst, they almost always rip open at the usually imperfect 
weld, and that, too, for a good length; the result of which would 
be, in this case, that a gush of a fluid, half water and half steam, 
would rush out, and continue to do so until it had completely 
emptied the whole apparatus: and, supposing it were true that 
steam only made its way out, although, under certain circum- 
stances, high-pressure steam will not scald close to the issuing 
orifice, yet when two, or three, or more feet distant from it, it 
will scald as well as the most vulgar steam in the world ; but, in 
this case, it would be steam and hot water mixed, which, together, 
will scald, and scald horribly, at any distance from the issu- 
ing aperture within its range. Thirdly, it is apparently kept 
carefully in the back ground, that what is called the expanding 
tube is usually one of about 3 in. in diameter, and, therefore, 
that it, which, from its size, is the most likely to burst, has no 
plea to put in on account of its small size. Farther, I should 
like to know how Mr. Perkins, or any of his deputed engineers, 
can tell to what amount of pressure they subject their tubes ; for 
the only way it can be regulated, apparently, is so to apportion 
the cooling surface of the pipes to the surfaces receiving heat, 
that it shall, after a certain temperature, be carried off as fast as 
generated: but, even if this were accomplished, if the temper- 
ature of the air around the tubes rises or falls, or the fire burns 
better by change of fuel or weather, that moment the temper- 
ature of the included water rises with it, and the pressure 
increases likewise. So that there appears, thus, in principle, the 
utmost uncertainty, both in the application and management of 
the apparatus. In fact, I am inclined to believe that, in most 
cases, it is only a mode of heating by high-pressure steam, and 
that at no very great pressure either (care being taken that the 
coil in the fire shall not be able to burst the pipes), which goes 
by the title of ‘‘ the patent hot-water apparatus.” 

I have not had much opportunity of observation of this system 
myself; but two facts I feel it most important to state, which I 
have -on, I think, excellent authority; and, should it become 
necessary, I can give name and place for both cases and 
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authority. First, the apparatus nominally called “ hermetically 
sealed ” is found almost, if not wholly, impracticable to be kept 
so. The result is, that a small escape of steam at the joints, or 
at the top-feeding screw or air screw (I know not what name the 
inventors give it), is continually taking place; so that, instead of 
its being never necessary to add fresh water, it is obliged to be 
poured in every twenty-four hours or so. Hence arises a very 
formidable consideration : every quart of water so added lays on 
a coat of sediment all over the inside (and especially over the 
parts in the fire) of the apparatus; and this coat of sediment is 
not deposited over a large boiler and large tubes, but confined 
to those the majority of which are only lin. in diameter; so 
that the first one eighth of an inch in thickness, which is de- 
posited in the pipes, will stop up about one fourth of their area, 
and nearly destroy their power of conducting heat to the out- 
side; and the second eighth in thickness will stop up a much 
greater proportion, and injure the conducting power to a greater 
amount also. 

Now, the friction of the water in tubes of 1 in. diameter, and 
the immense resistance occasioned by the vast number of bends 
and turns necessarily given to accumulate the required length of 

into rooms, &c., is such, that I am strongly disposed to 
doubt whether, if a common apparatus of the sort were left 
open, and kept under the boiling point, the water would 
circulate in it otherwise than very languidly indeed; but when 
the bore comes to be reduced from one inch to three quarters of 
an inch, and from that to half an inch (for the second thickness 
will be laid on in much less time than the first), the friction 
would be so immense, and the heat given out so little, that the 
apparatus, before long, would be worse than useless. Time, as 
yet, has not been sufficient, probably, to develope this in any 
particular apparatus; but I am inclined to think it will be the 
fate and exit of many an one yet. 

The other fact is this, and it is at once curious and im- 
portant. One of the patent apparatuses had been at work 
some time successfully, when it ceased to give heat, and the 
pipes were found nearly cold, although the furnace was lighted. 
On examination, and taking out the top screw, the water was 
found to have wholly disappeared; and, on applying a lighted 
candle to the screw aperture, the tubes were found full of hy- 
drogen gas, which ignited at the aperture, and burnt away with 
a lambent flame. 

There are but two ways to account for this: either the appa- 
ratus was not staunch, although “ hermetically sealed,” and the 
water had all boiled away, so that the tubes became red hot, and 
decomposed the last portions; or wrought iron possesses the 
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property of decomposing water at a lower temperature, namely, . 
at that due to the pressure on the apparatus ; and if so, in every 
one that has ever been put up the water is thus slowly (perhaps 
I should rather say rapidly) decomposing, and thereby destroy- 
ing the tubes. ‘This, I confess, I think the most probable 
solution; and, if so, it is a confirmation of what has been pre- 
dicted of the thing in the Mechanics’ Magazine. Whichever 
horn of the dilemma is taken, it is cogent against the apparatus, 
and adds formidably to the danger of bursting. 

I must again repeat, that the recommendation given of them, 

that they are quickly heated, and hold little water, is, like in the 
case of the flat pipes, an argument against them, as they, also, 
cool quickly (although not so fast as the flat pipes), and, there- 
fore, give no uniformity of heat. 
. Still, I freely admit that, for some purposes, where uniformity 
of heat is no object, they may be advantageously applied ; but 
in those purposes I never could include heating the air of apart- 
ments; and, least of all, heating horticultural buildings. 

Of Kewley’s mode of circulation, by means of the siphon, I 
have not seen much: indeed, it does not appear to have got into 
general use. Its sole recommendation appears to be, that by 
its means a more rapid circulation is obtained than by the 
common apparatus: this may or may not be true, according to 
the circumstances and construction of the latter. Upon it I 
would only make one observation; namely, the limit to the 
height of the siphon is very small indeed; for, as water boils 
in a vacuum at about 80° Fahr., so, if the height of the siphon 
is about 30 ft., the water which enters the lower limb of it at 80°, 
will generate steam when it comes to the top, and lower the 
water in the siphon; and so of all higher temperatures and less 
elevated siphons. Besides, all the air originally in the water 
will ascend into the siphon; though this is removed, I believe, 
by a pump. 

Rapid circulation is unquestionably the first point to be 
attended td in every system of heating by hot water; and, if it 
were the object of this paper to write a treatise on the principles 
of construction in hot-water apparatuses, it might be shown that 
this is to be obtained to the greatest extent, and combining all 
other advantages of the method, by a proper form and setting of 
the boiler; by large tubes, everywhere uniform in diameter; by 
ee them in long ranges, with as few bends as possible; and 
by freely exposing them to currents of air, to carry off the heat. 

Innumerable is the tribe of boilers, each professing some mar- 
vellous advantage ; for, in this puffing age, every one must have 
something different from his neighbours. We have flat plates 
for boilers, tube boilers of {innumerable varieties, chambered 
boilers, one boiler within another, conical, spherical, hemi- 
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spherical, square, annular, cum multis aliis; amongst which it: 
would be hard to choose. 

Lloyd and Foster make an excellent kind of boiler, where 
several stories are to be heated, which they apply to their. flat 
pipes. It is conical; and it has but one objection of import- 
ance, viz. it wastes much fuel, from being almost all heated with 
side flues. Cottam and Hallen’s hemispherical boiler, although 
an unlikely looking thing, is by no means a bad form, and fits 
into a small space; but it would take too long to go through 
them all, or even one half of them. I would only observe that 
tube or other boilers containing a very small quantity of water 
should never be used, as they are certain to generate bubbles of 
steam, which, rising through the pipes, &c., make a noise, and. 
injure the uniformity of the circulation ; and that the following 
principles should be attended to in every boiler: — The hot- 
water, or rising, pipe should proceed from the top of the boiler 
directly over the hottest part; all the surfaces, particularly the 
upper parts of the boiler, should trend, or incline, to the 
rising pipe; the water from the return, or cold, pipe should flow 
in upon, or, if possible, strike against, the lowest part of the 
boiler, as far as possible from the rising pipe; and all the sur- 
faces should trend, or incline, from it to the hot pipe; and any 
steam which may be generated should have free egress, without 
forcing any water before it. 

The best boiler for general purposes I have seen, and which 
combines most of the above advantages, is a simple cylinder, 
about four and a half diameters in length, set at an inclination 
of about 25° to the horizon. The hot pipe proceeds from the top 
side at its highest end; and the cold pipe enters at the bottom 
side of the opposite or lower end. The fire bars are under the 
highest end, and directly under the hot pipe; and the flue passes 
with an inclination downwards under the boiler, then divides in 
two, and, passing up and along both sides, goes into the chimney 
shaft, thus enveloping almost the whole surface of the boiler in 
flame. 

The forms of pipes are almost as many as of boilers: round, 
flat, square, oblong, oval, &c. &c.; and they are made of wrought 
iron, cast iron, copper, zinc, and even tin. Each may, in par- 
ticular cases, possess some advantage ; but, for general purposes, 
round cast iron, the oldest and simplest, are, I should say, the 
best. Copper, where expense is not an object, possesses many 
advantages, and great facilities of execution ; and, when exter- 
nally japanned, it gives no odour of any kind. Zinc is singularly 
imperfect, and tin has no durability. Pedestals, or other large 
distributing surfaces, placed in particular situations, with small 
leading and returning tubes, are of use occasionally, particularly 
in ornamental apartments, where hot water is used; but there 
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never can be such a rapid circulation produced in them as in a 
continuous range of pipes; and necessity only should, there- 
fore;. dictate their use. 

After this lengthened review of the hot-water system, as it is 
now used, I think the conclusion is fair, that no considerable im- 
ptovement of any kind has been effeeted in the modes of apply- 
ing it since the time of the Marquis de Chabannes ; and that 
the: patent and other improvements are rather alterations than 
improvements, and are generally for the worse. Indeed, the 
invention, originally, was characterised by simplicity, which is its 
highest recommendation, and that which alone will enable it to 
hold its ground henceforward as a mode of heating; and, unless 
some remarkable improvement shall yet take place in the modes 
of its application, which, considering its principles, is most im- 
probable, its only lasting application will, most likely, be to the 
heating of horticultural buildings, and others similarly circum- 
stanced. 

Where, however, small quantities of heat are evolved, and 
go to waste as educts of other processes, the hot-water system 
will always be a convenient mode of conveying it to a distance, 
and rendering it available: as for instance, the feet of, and 
even the seats for, outside passengers on public coaches, and 
those of the inside passengers in winter, or when desirable, 
might be readily kept warm by hot water, heated by the waste 
heat of the ordinary coach lamps. Indeed, the same thin 
might be done by cast-iron friction-plates attached to the coud 
wheels ; a plan said to be extensively used in America for gene- 
ratmg heat, but with an increased expenditure of animal power. 

_ } have now discussed, at considerable length, and, I hope, 
impartially, the merits and demerits of the hot-water system ; 
at least, I will say, I am only anxious to put the subject in a true 
light, and what I have written has been written without “ fear, 
favour, or affection.” In doing so, 1 probably have sown the 
teeth of a dragon, that will produce a host in arms against me; 
but be it so: what is true is not the less so for being opposed ; 
and the sooner that which is false is stripped of Ginpaiee the 
better. 

- Much might have been added upon more detailed matter ; for 
instance, the circulation of oil, saline solutions, &c. &c.; and the 
vast subject of the best practice in making of joints, the use of 
valves, and cocks with ventilators, and for self-regulation, with a 
mass of other such matter; but I proposed here rather to con- 
sider the principles of the subject than its minutie ; and, if health 
and circumstances permit, -I may embody these in a separate 
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Art.I. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


TuE Institute of British Architects held their last ordinary meeting for the 
season on Monday evening, July 27., when the president, Earl de Grey; was 
in the chair, and the rooms were quite crowded with the members and their 
friends, including many gentlemen distinguished in literatute and the arts: 
After the routine of business was gone through, which comprised the readiti¢ 
of several interesting letters from foreign, as well as British, artists, the 
chairman laid on the table a Report from the Commissioners appointed during 
his administration as First Lord. of the Admiralty, to ascertain the efficiency 
of Kyan’s patent process for preventing dry rot in timber. A letter was read 
from Mr: Robertson, editor of the Mechanic? Magazine, with a de« 
scribing a machine for planing stone invented by Mr. Hunter, and tise at the 
Arbroath quarries with great success (seé p. 331.), and with a saving of three 
fourths, as compared with manual labour. Captain Carnegie, the proprietor of 
the quarries, attended, and added some useful explatiations as to the nature of 
the stone and the machinery; and presented a latge hatrdsome vase which 
had been formed by the saneliiis in the course of one day. 

Mr. Papworth, vice-president, then read his paper on the connexion of 
architecture with arts and manufactures, and the benefits arising from the 
study of design as applied to the details of a building and all its accessories. 
Mr. Papworth took a general review of the origin and progress of the art of 
design among the ancients, pointing out their distinguishing excellences, and 
the causes whence they might be deduced. He then drew a comparison be- 
twixt this country and the most polished nations of Europe, adverting to the 
grounds of our inferiority, in the art of design, arising in many respects from 
a want of better cultivation, and from its not being made of sufficient import- 
ance in the education of young artists and architects : besides which that no 
sufficient patronage and protection were given for the encouragement of those 
whose talents and industry might be truly deserving. The concluding ob- 
servations were addressed more particularly to the junior member's of the pro- 
fession, inculcating the important principles of diligent study and atdent 
devotedness to the interesting pursuits confiected with arehitecture, and art 
attention to all those details which hitherto have been too often left to the 
caprice and ignorance of mechanics; so that by applying the principles of 
taste, as was the ancient practice in classical times to all the minutie in thé 
finishings of architecture, those principles may become diffused and established, 
and confer a national benefit by stamping a value on our arts and manufacturés 
in that respect, proportionate to the high chatactet and value they have 
already attained for the excellence of their workmanship. 

Mr. Papworth announced that, having communicated with Mr. Morrison, 
M.P., on this subject, that gentleman, from the interest he took in matters of 
this sort, and from the high opinion he entertained of the usefulness of the 
Institute in promoting them, had sent him a cheque for 50/. to be presented 
as his donation. 

The walls of the principal room weré coripletely lined with a collection of 
drawings sent by Mr. Britton, honorary member, illustrative of the castellated 
and domestic architecture prevalent in England from the reign of Edward IV. 
to that of James I., intended as specimens of the style referred to in the in- 
structions issued for the guidance of the architects who may compete in the 
design for the intended new Houses of Parliament; and amongst them were 
some very superb drawings by Sir J. Wyatville of the improvements at Windsor 
Castle. Mr. Britton entered into a description of some of the most pro- 
minent éxamples of each kind, pointing out their distinguishing characteristics, 
and the transitions from the fortified gloomy castles of the feudal barons to 
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the more light and sumptuous mansions of later and better times. The 
drawings were in a very bold picturesque style of execution, and the whole 
afforded great gratification to the meeting, as was warmly expressed by the 
noble chairman. 

It is gratifying to notice the great progress which the Institute has made in 
the short time that it has been established, as evinced in the cordial support 
it has received from the members of the architectural profession, its patrons, 
and the public in general, which seems to favour what has been so often ad- 
verted to, that such an establishment was much to be desired; and if it be 
conducted upon right principles, with a view to the general good, and free from 
any narrow views of personal aggrandisement or exclusiveness, it will doubt- 
less attain a high rank amongst the useful and honourable institutions of the 


empire. —F. 
awings of Ancient Domestic Architecture. — The following is the substance 
of what was delivered by Mr. Britton. “ In exhibiting the series of drawings 
which are now before you, I own that I am submitting to a learned and severe 
ordeal; but when it is understood that these drawings were prepared with 
great rapidity, and intended to illustrate and accompany a course of lectures 
on the architecture of the middle ages ; and calculated rather for distant and 
general effect, in large rooms, than for minuteness of detail and close examin- 
ation, 1 cannot doubt but every architect, as he is a perfect judge in such 
matters, will also be a liberal and indulgent critic. On the present occasion, 
they are brought together and displayed for the purpose of suggesting sources 
for information ; of pointing out forms, arrangements, designs; and it is not 
improbable but that one or more of them may prove useful to the professional 
architect, in showing something good to profit by, and bad to avoid. However 
extensive may be our travels and our studies, the immense extent of space 
over Europe alone, and the countless variety of objects, show to the oldest 
and to the most learned traveller that there is much still to learn, and many 
things to explore, worthy of critical examination. In exhibiting these various 
drawings, representing so many buildings of different ages, different details, 
and different form, character, and design, I do not say that it would be ad- 
visable for an architect to copy any one of them for a new edifice. Unlike 
many of my brother antiquaries, I have always opposed the system of copyin, 
or imitating any preceding work, however beautefal it may be, however me 3 
it may have been admired and praised. Even a fac-simile of the Parthenon 
at Athens, or of the elegant chapel of St. George at Windsor, would scarcely 
deserve our praise, and would be unworthy of an architect to execute. The 
common mechanic may be excused for doing such things; for he cannot in- 
vent, cannot design. It will be the duty of such a Society as the present, to 
prove, to their employers and to the world, that there are many English 
architects who have genius and science to compete with the famed architects 
of old, if they have patrons to support and duly appreciate their talents.” 

A new Theatre, from the designs of an architect who is appointed to super- 
intend its erection, is to be erected in King Street, St. James’ Square, for Mr. 
Braham. — Tyro. Wilmington Square. 





Art. IL. Retrospective Criticism. 


CANDIDUS in Reply to Mr. Britton. (p. 379.) — When I. saw it announced 
on your wrapper tuat you had received a communication from Mr. Britton, re- 
garding the unworthy correspondent who so inappositely, it seems, styles him- 
self Candidus, I anticipated a severe lecture for my very free animadversions 
upon the Soane medal affair. Fortunately, however, Mr. Britton had “ neither 
time nor inclination” — a strange confession that last —to take me to task for 
my naughtiness in presuming to speak so irreverently of what some have since 
styled the “ Soane Apotheosis,” otherwise than by characterising my article as 
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ill-natured and unfair. To good-nature I make no pretensions, considering it 
on similar occasions to be just good-for-nothing; but, as to unfairness, I do 
not think I manifested any in attacking and holding up to contempt a farcical 
exhibition of the most Sidene flattery, conducted in the very worst taste 
imaginable; and, as Mr. Britton owns he has no inclination to dispute that 
point with me, he must participate with me in the odium he seeks to fix upon 
myself exclusively. No one can accuse him of not being sufficiently candid ; 
rather will it be thought that he has in this instance pushed his candour to the 
extreme of mal @ propos naiveté, and abandoned as impregnable those very com- 
ments which most persons will imagine imperatively required, if noticed at all, 
to be met by a direct exposure of their illiberality or their absurdity. Or am 
I to conclude that, with all the inclination possible to counteract my “ unfair- 
ness,” Mr. Britton found it more convenient to plead want of time, when in 
reality he should have said 


———— “ Cupidum, Pater optime, vires 
Deficiunt.” 


Letting alone, however, what he virtually admits to be unanswerable, it be- 
hoves me to reply to his plainly expressed charge of falsehood. Mentioning 
several architectural works, I said none of them, I believed, were in Sir J. 
Soane’s library; and the reason for my belief was, that, when some few years 
ago I had an opportunity of looking over the manuscript catalogue, not one of 
them was in it. That those, and other works of the same p may since 
have been purchased, I do not dispute; although I have reason for suspectin 
the contrary. But while he accuses me of falsehood, for merely stating what 
conceived to be correct, Mr. Britton himself does not seem very well informed 
as to the exact truth; since he only believes that all the works enumerated by 
me are in Sir John’s library ; a rather unsatisfactory assertion on the part 
of one who has been so scrupulous in distinguishing between glazed book- 
cases and bookshelves, although the difference was hardly worth calling 
attention to, except it be in proof of my “ unfairness” in misrepresenting 
facts! So, then, tb only believes they are all in Sir John’s possession; on 
which I must remark, it is singular indeed that my belief should have happened 
to have stumbled upon the very publications as absentees, which Mr. Britton’s 
belief finds in the “ mahogany glazed bookcases ;” the more so, as I have par- 
ticular good cause for supposing that of one of them not a single copy has yet 
found its way into this country. Surely, it would have been more to the pur- 
pose, had Mr. Britton positively specified which of such works really are to be 
met with in that unique collection ; and whether it contains any others equally 
worth notice which I had passed over. I may have been led into error by the 
catalogue, yet that hardly amounts to so serious an offence as deliberate false- 
hood; nor need I feel = sac of being corrected. Yet why, of all men in the 
world, Mr. Britton should so officiously step forward to vindicate the reputation 
of Sir John Soane’s “ bookcases,” I do not understand ; knowing that he, some 
time ago, shifted the odium of a very ungentlemanly transaction from him- 
self to no other than the same Sir John in whose behalf he is now so zealous. 
Hardly will he be at a loss to conjecture what I allude to ; and perhaps will thank 
me for not being more explicit. Should he, however, think fit to call for a 
less ambiguous declaration, he will then find that truth, no less than false- 
hood, is dealt in by — Candidus. 

Mr. Lamb’s Villa. (p.337.)—In answer to Scrutator’s observationson my villa 
of the thirteenth century, I have to observe, that, although I think the remarks 
extremely judicious in most respects, yet I will endeavour to show that they 
do not apply to the extent which Scrutator thinks they do. I shall first point 
out the circumstance which has given rise to them. It is my practice, when I 
prepare a design, to show it to the untutored eye as much as possible in the 
manner it will appear in the reality; and, in the absence of perspective views, 
to take some little licences, which, I am sure, even Scrutator will approve. 
Every practical architect must be aware that geometrical drawings never can 
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ive the representation of a building as it will appear when complete ; and that 
Semi, when a building by degrees developes its perfect form to the pro- 
prietor, he begins to find that a tower, a chimney stack, a gable, or some other 
part, does not show itself in the conspicuous manner which was represented in 
the geometrical drawing, and consequently he becomes dissatisfied, and fancies 
that the architect has altered the designs for the purpose of bringing the esti- 
mate nearer to the sum he said it would cost. This being the case, it behoves 
every architect to endeavour, as much as possible, to give such a geometrical 
representation as will, in some way, answer the purpose of a general view: of 
course, in such drawings, a scale would be improper to be shown; but dimen- 
sions of actual oo can sa be given in the margin. Thus the parts 
gradually receding from that which is nearest to the eye may, in the geometrical 
elevation, be reduced considerably smaller than the actual scale. 

Fig. 183. will more clearly show what I mean. Suppose a person were standing 
at d, 100 ft, from the building, looking towards the centre in a parallel direction ; 
then those parts which are most distant would, of course, be less apparent ; 
and the tower (a), which, in the geometrical drawing, would be a very prominent 
feature, in this view would be scarcely seen; and at 200 ft. distance (c) it would 
appear very much less than its actual dimensions. These forms are constantly 
varying as the spectator moves from place to place; but if the architect should 
choose a distance best calculated to show his building to advantage, and, from 
many circumstances, the most likely to strike the casual observer, he might 
conscientiously reduce his elevations so that they should give something like 
the apparent Liem when built. This is not so great a deception as showing 
the actual geometrical drawings, which represent the building as it could never 
be seen, and which should never be done, but when the working drawings are 
pr This practice is the reason of the want of height in the distant parts 
of my design; and my ‘havin oe to mention this in the description of 
it has given rise to the remarks of Scrutator. For these remarks I thank him, 
because it has enabled me to develope my plan more completely, and because 
it will put me on my guard with reference to the descriptions which I may give 
of any future plan I maysend you. ‘To prove that I had considered the cham- 
ber plan and sections, and that, instead of two bed-rooms my plan was arranged 
for eight bed-rooms and three dressing-rooms, f shall now show, by the accom- 
panying rough sketches, how these are obtained. 

. 164. is a plan of the chamber floor: a,bed-room18 ft. by 14ft., and 12ft. 
high ‘in the centre of the room; the form of the ceiling may be seen in fig. 
¥81.: 5, dressing-room adjoining, 12 ft. by 9 ft.: the passage to these rooms is 
7 ft. high. I may here remark that the roof over this passage may be made 
higher without sharing the external appearance, as it -would be in a situation 
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not tobe seen. ‘This room is lighted bya dormer window. c, bed-room, 20 ft. 
Square, and 12 ft. high in the centre; the section is shown in jg. 181., and 
“rough perspective view is given looking towards the window in jig. 182. 4d, 
dressing-room adjoining. ¢, bed-room, 14 ft. by 10 ft. r,s, passages. ‘The 

f It will pro- 


lowest ceiling in the passages is 7 ft. high, and the highest 12 

bably be said that passages so frequently varying in height and form will give 
a very unsightly barn-like appearance to these communications -with the dif- 
ferent rooms; but I affirm, that this will not be the case if the subject be pro- 
perly treated; on the contrary, this variety may be made to produce some 
excellent effects. f, bed-room, 14 ft. by 12 ft.: this is, perhaps, the most un- 
comfortable room of any in the house, as it is only 9 ft. bgt in the centre. g, 
store closet ; 4, bed-room, 20 ft. by 14 ft., and 12 ft. high in the clear; i,a 
small dressing-room adjoining. 4, bed-room, 20 ft. square, and 12:ft. high ; 7, 
dressing-room adjoining; m, passage lighted by a dormer -window; 2, 0, p, 
servants’ bed-rooms. It is very easy to see that the one over the stairs is prac- 
ticable. .g, landing; ¢, roof of library; u, roof of hall and porch. 

Fig. 182. the sketch of the interior. Of this I shall merely say, that the form 
of the ceiling is novel in a modern bed-room, and many prejudices wil, pervany 
be called up against it; but, as very few pieces of furniture are-more than 7 ‘ft. 
high, except bedsteads, ard if they are higher they are extremely inconvenient, 
the bottom rib could not'be in the way. This form of ceiling might be made 
pleasing by carefully studying its decoration, and I think it a-much better form 
than the modern white flat ceiling, with a multiplicity of mouldings round it that 
have no appearance of use, and become paindul to the eye from their glaring 
whiteness -and:reedy appearance. Iam not quite so-certain-that either in col 
er in hot weather these bed-rooms would be so very uncomfortable; for, 
although part of the ceilings are constructed in the roof, yet there is quite as 
much space to keep them from heat and cold as in most villas where there is 
only one story above the ground floor. 

he objection to the style isa: mere assertion, which, 1 have no. doubt, Scru- 
tator did not mean to creep into his criticism ; for every style of architecture 
is applicable, if the expression of that style be correct, and the accommodation 
afforded all that is required; but his case in point, respecting low doors, &c. 
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see p. 378.), is a very remarkable one. Surely, there must be some mistake in 
the statement, and the architect he mentions can never have studied architec- 
ture for practical purposes. — E. B. Lamb. Henrietta Street, August 8. 1835, 
Mr. Ross’s Insinuation respecting the Competition of the Designs of the Markets 
at Exeter. (p. 329.) — Mr. Fowler, in a note on this subject, says, “ the only 
person in Exeter to whom I communicated the marks that distinguished my 
drawings was a friend whom I requested to ascertain that they were duly re- 
ceived; and I do not believe that he ever mentioned them to any member of 
the chamber. — Charles Fowler. Gordon Square, July 29. 1835.” 





Art. III. Queries and Answers. ‘ 


MEssks. BLUNT and Stephenson, Mr. Farey, Mr. Adcock, and Dr. Birkbeck. 
— What is become of Messrs. Blunt and Stephenson after all their magnilo- 
uent promises? Pray make this enquiry in the Architectural Magazine. 
ray also make another enquiry. For about six years or so, Mr. Farey’s book 
On Steam Engines, §c., has been advertised, with the appendage, vol. ii. in the 
press, but unluckily it has stuck in the press. Does the author ever intend 
to give vol. ii., or do the booksellers intend to publish it? Adcock and 
Birkbeck’s History of the Steam Engine is another similar case upon those who 
have, in either instance, been uledy enough to purchase the published parts. 
—R. Dublin, July 27. 1835. 

There are some Buildings in Ireland that I was highly pleased with, one in 
particular, a modern church near Kingstown Moneton, or Monefort. I had 
not time to sketch it, but doubt not you have some Dublin correspondent who 
will do so, and send it, with a description, to the Architectural Magazine, as it 
ap to me to be well worthy of a place there. I likewise noticed a Gothic 

_building near St. George’s church, and the north circular road, that is worth 
your attention ; I believe it to be a chapel of ease to St Mary’s parish.— R. 
V. Worcester, July 27. 1835. 

We shall be much obliged to any Irish friend who will attend to the wishes 
of our correspondent. — Cond. 

Blackfriars Bridge. — On passing under this bridge the other day, it occurred 
to me to ask whether the two slender Ionic columns, on each side of the 
arches, would not be, as a matter of taste, altogether better removed ; as they 
are too light and insignificant to correspond with the massive masonry of the 
body of the bridge; and, as the recesses to the footpaths on this bridge are 
only receptacles for dirt, filth, &c., they might also be entirely dispensed 
with. — S. H. P. London, August, 1835. 

The splendid new Office in the Bank of England, by Mr. Cockrell, is finished ; 
and I should be greatly obliged if you or any of your readers would give some 
account of it to — A Country Reader. Dumfries, August, 1835. 

Paving Streets with Blocks of Wood. — An experiment is about to be made 
in the city of New York of paving the streets with wood, after the Russian 
‘manner. (Morning Chronicle, June 6.) Our Conductor, having visited 
Russia, must be well acquainted with this method of paving; will he favour 
us with an account of its construction? — Zyro. Wilmington Square, July 
2. 1835. i 

The trunks of trees, from 9 in, to 1 ft. in diameter, are cut into lengths of 
from 12 in. to 18 in., deprived of their outside or sap wood, then squared, and 
afterwards set on end as common paving stones are in London. The courts 
of the larger mansions in Petersburg, Moscow, and Vienna are frequently 
paved in this manner, not for the sake of durability, nor for any reasons of 
economy, but simply to lessen the noise made by the wheels of carriages, 
when coming to set down or take up company. — Cond, 








